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Ovapa, January 3, 1694.—Via this 
inconspicuous Italian village Divine 
Providence ushered into the world 
Paul of the Cross, founder of the Pas- 
sionists. This modern Apostle of the 
Crucified was inspired to pray with an 
unearthly eloquence for the reconver- 
sion of England. While graced with 
prophetic vision, during his last Holy 
Mass, he foresaw his Religious pioneer- 
ing there. His influence has indeed ra- 
diated from the Eternal City to its sub- 
urbs throughout the world—and in a 
significant way to the England of his 
vision. 

VITERBO, June 22, 1792.—Dominic 
of the Mother of God, whose beatifica- 
tion is now pending, disciple of Paul of 
the Cross, destined to be the Apostle 
of England’s Second Spring, and to 
represent the One Shepherd in receiv- 
ing into the One Fold John Henry 
Newman. — 


1In conformity to the Decree of Urban 
VIII, Celestis Hierusalem Cives (July 5, 
1634), the author declares without reser- 
vation that, in any reference to the vir- 
tues of John Henry Cardinal Newman as 
heroic, or/and in any application to him of 
the term saint, there is no intention or desire 
to anticipate the judgment reserved to the 
Holy See. 


LONDON, February 21, 1801.—John 
Henry Newman, religious mentor of 
Oxford, leader of the Oxford Move- 
ment, convert to Roman Catholic 
Christianity, priest and Cardinal. His 
career so extraordinary as to merit 
investigation—albeit informally and 
unofficially—as to the prospect of 
recognition as a canonized Saint and 
Doctor of the Church. 

Paris, October 8, 1845.—Ernest 
Renan, apostatized from the Church 
and transplanted to France the noxious 
growth of modernism already sown in 
Germany by Strauss. 

LITTLEMORE, October 8, 1845.— 
“About 11 o’clock at night,” records 
Father Dominic, “I arrived at Little- 
more, and whilst I was sitting before 
the fire to dry my wet clothes, the 
Reverend Mr. Newman entered the 
room and, falling at my feet, begged 
my blessing and requested me to hear 
his confession and receive him into the 
Church. He made his confession that 
very night....’”’ In Germany, France, 
and Belgium—in Rome even—Masses 
of thanksgiving were celebrated. The 
Te Deum was sung. Later on, Disraeli 
was to refer to this event as a “blow 
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under which, a quarter-century later, 
the Church of England still reels.”’ 
Father Dominic’s comment: “‘All that 
I have suffered since I left Italy has 
been well compensated by this event, 
and I hope the effects of such a con- 
version may be great.” 

New York City, November 22, 
1941.—To America, the Very Rever- 
end Charles J. Callan, O.P., S.T.M., 
wrote an open letter apropos of Cardi- 
nal Newman as a saintly scholar, and 
as a promising candidate for the two- 
fold title of Saint and Doctor of the 
Church. Metropolitan dailies carried 
advance notices of Dr. Callan’s ap- 
peal. The activation of Newman’s 
cause was endorsed by the Editors of 
America, an approval that was echoed 
by clergy and laity throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

BALTIMORE, October 8, 1945.—In 
this centenary article, we propose to 
record summarily the reactions to the 
movement inaugurated in 1941. In 
tribute to the revered memory of 
Cardinal Newman, we shall appraise the 
arguments that point to his extraor- 
dinary sanctity. On this basis we 
justify the continuance of a prayerful 
endeavor to win the approval of 
Heaven—an infallible approval which 
can be echoed solely by the Vicar of 
Christ. 


Vox Populi, Vox Dei? 
Dr. Callan’s open letter to America 
has been referred to facetiously as a 
“Dominican shot fired from a Jesuit 


gun.” From that inspirational letter, 
we quote in part: 


“T feel sure that I am expressing 
the thoughts and sentiments of 


2 The author intends the phrase in a popu- 
lar and wide sense only—not as synonymous 
with the sensus communis fidelaum which, 
positis ponendis, is an organ of the ordinary 
Magisterium. 


thousands upon thousands. . . when 
I say that I hope the time is not too 
far in the future when John Henry 
Cardinal Newman will be raised to 
the veneration of our altars and be 
declared a Doctor of the Church. 

“If we but examine the life and 
works of this extraordinary church- 
man, I think we shall find that he 
has all the qualifications which will 
entitle him to this singular place 
and honor. 

“As we now look back upon his 
long life of nearly ninety years, it 
becomes plain that, from the begin- 
ning of his days, Cardinal Newman 
had been singled out by Divine 
Providence for a life of unusual 
achievement and fruitfulness, not so 
much in a worldly as in a spiritual 
sense. ... 

“When reading or studying his 
life and works, we are constantly im- 
pressed above all else with Newman’s 
likeness to the Saints and Fathers of 
the Church. These similarities are 
manifest in every way—in the re- 
markable purity and holiness of his 
life, in the elevated quality of his 
mind and writings, in the power and 
sweep of his intellect, in the trials 
and anguish of soul that he endured, 
in the misunderstandings he occa- 
sioned, in the ardent friends that 
followed him and the bitter enemies 
that opposed him, in his vivid, un- 
wavering faith in God and things 
unseen and steadfast devotion to 
the truth as he saw it, in his total 
forgetfulness of self and whole- 
hearted abandonment to the will of 
the Divine Master whom to serve 
was the one grand passion of his 
life. ... 

“‘Add to these considerations the 
mighty influence for good through- 
out the world which the great Car- 
dinal exercised during his extended 
career, and the constant increase of 
that influence since his passing, and 
we can see that we have here not just 
another great scholar, or literary 
master, or unusual preacher, but a 
massive personality whose charac- 
teristics were: a vivid and constant 
awareness of the Divine, moral and 
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spiritual elevation, intellectual 
power and comprehensiveness, entire 
detachment from the world and its 
prizes, oblivion of self and disregard 
for the esteem of men as such, and 
unabating strength in the pursuit of 
a goal which was God alone. 

“The pursuit of holiness and per- 
sonal sanctity was the preoccupation 
of his whole life, and the explanation 
of all he said and did. His was a life 
on fire with love for God and for his 
fellow-man. 

‘“‘Whether any specific miracles 
may as yet be attributed to the 
great Cardinal is a matter which de- 
pends on investigation and the judg- 
ment of the Church. But we think 
it is safe to say that the Saints of God 
are not accustomed to intervene ina 
special way in our behalf unless we 
go to them in our prayers and devo- 
tions. God is honored in the honor 
we pay to His Saints. It is He pri- 
marily who has made them what 
they are, and when we recognize this 
by appealing to them, He is doubt- 
less more disposed to use them as in- 
struments in our behalf. 

‘“‘What we need, then, is more 
prayer and devotion to this great 
servant of God; we must give and 
promote more religious attention to 
him. This done, the miracles will 
follow in accordance with the divine 
good pleasure. Cardinal Newman 
would seem eminently fitted for the 
lofty honor which we hope for him, 
and which we trust that the Church 
in its wisdom will yet confer upon 

‘ him.’’? 


In the past, and for the most part, 
attention has been focused almost ex- 
clusively upon the scholarly accomplish- 


ments of Cardinal Newman. Con- 
sequently, his virtuous qualities have 
been obscured. Dr. Callan’s eulogy, 
in an over-all way, corrects that focus. 
In particular, he emphasizes the cause- 
effect connection so salient in any 
study of Newman as a saintly, scholar: 


‘ Ibid., 


3 America, November 22, 1941. 
6 Thid. 


December 6, 1941. 5Tbid. 


_ “The pursuit of holiness and personal 


sanctity was the preoccupation of his 
whole life, and the explanation of all 
he said and did.” 


Support for Newman’s ‘‘Cause’’ 


A reaction typical of thoughtful 
laymen is conveyed in the letter of 
comment from Thomas F. Woodlock 
of the Wall Street Journal, New York 
City. 


“We ordinary laymen can find it 
very easy to accept the presence of 
‘heroism’ in the great Cardinal’s per- 
sonal life. ... There would be a 
singular timeliness in such a recog- 
nition of another Doctor Ecclesiz 
whose amazing clairvoyance so 
early warned the world of the com- 
ing bankruptcy of its so-called 
‘Liberal’ philosophy and all that it 
implied. Only now can we realize 
how clear and how searching was his 
vision almost a century ago of what 
we see to-day. Truly a worthy 
‘cause’ to offer to Rome for its 
judgment!” 


The letter of Monsignor Hawks, of 
Saint Joan of Arc, Philadelphia, exem- 
plifies the refined discernment neces- 
sary for a just appraisal of Newman.° 


“Every convert will welcome the 
canonization of Newman. It is 
hard to add anything to the magnifi- 
cent plea of Father Callan. I ven- 
ture to suggest that Newman had 
the gift of prophecy. He warned 
and prepared us for the present 
reign of unreason. His significance 
could not be shown better than by 
the futile attempts to claim him 
as their own, which have been made 
by those whose tendencies he spent 
his life in combating. He has be- 
come the prophet of modern apolo- 
getics. A prophet is a sensitive in- 
strument in the hands of the Holy 
Ghost. To be sensitive is both the 
glory and the weakness of the Saints. 
To be indignant at injustice was 
characteristic of Our Lord... .”’ 
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Because of alleged objections, the | 


following observation is strategic: we 
quote from Sterns Cunningham, Edi- 
torial Secretary of the Catholic Book 
Club, New York City.® 


“Patience and forbearance seem 
to have been the special virtues 
asked of Cardinal Newman, and 
his response will always be an in- 
spiration.... Newman’s life was a 
constant compliance to orders from 
his lawful superiors, who only too 
often did not see with his pro- 
phetic vision and feared to let his 
dreams be realized. Yet, each time 
he was ordered to hand over a bril- 
liantly begun task to less capable 
hands . . . he bowed quietly to what 
must often have seemed the inscru- 
table will of his Master.”’ 


Reverend James Daly, S.J., Pro- 
fessor Emeritus, University of Detroit, 
reiterates a conviction published origi- 
nally in Thought (June, 1931): 


“The farther we leave the nine- 
teenth century behind us, the larger 
becomes the stature of Newman. It 
is not nearly so extravagant now as 
may have been formerly to dream 
that, if any Catholic writer of the 
last century is ever to be honored 
with the title of Doctor of the 
Church, Newman’s chances are es- 
pecially good. The fact that he him- 
self would have derided any such 
dream does not diminish his chances. 
He had a saint’s conviction of his 
own unworthiness.’” 


Rev. Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J., 
editor of “‘Newman Sermons,” re- 
minds us of the commendatory impli- 
cation inherent in Newman’s recogni- 
tion by Leo XIII. He also quotes 
Pius XI who referred to Newman as 
“a man most highly distinguished for 
his learning and nobleness of soul.” 
In conclusion, he invokes one of the 
Cardinal’s own aphorisms, and applies 
it to the crusade for canonization: 





“Ten thousand difficulties do not 
make one doubt!’’$ 

Another letter records a touching 
example of Newman’s Christ-like char- 
ity. The quotation originates from the 
beneficiary herself, Mrs. James A. 
Burns. When her husband was head 
of the publishing house of Burns & 
Oates, business suffered critically be- 
cause of the conversion of Mr. Burns. 
To alleviate their financial distress, 
Newman wrote his sole piece of fiction. 
“Callista.””® 

That admiration for Newman as a 
saintly character stems back to his 
contemporaries is brought out in rep- 
resentative way in a letter from Cali- 
fornia. To a friend who had called 
him a “saint,” Newman protested: 
“T am not a saint.... I ama literary 
man!’ But Newman’s own Ordinary, 
the illustrious Bishop Ullathorne, has 
declared: ‘“‘I feel annihilated in his 
presence—there is a Saint in that 
man!’’° 

Those who have read Newmans life 
history with insight can appreciate 
just how trenchant is the observation 
of Fr. William R. Lamm, S.M., of 
Saint Mary’s University, San Antonio. 
Father Lamm authored ‘The Spiritual 
Legacy of Newman,” and is, in the 
opinion of John Moody, “the best 
student of Newman in this country.” 
Father Lamm has written that, if New- 
man be canonized, he will be and 
will be known fittingly as the “Saint 
of Sincerity.”"™ 


Additional Expressions of Approval 


In addition to the published letters 
selected for quotation above, we have a 
voluminous file of communications 
which indicate the pulse of reaction to 





7 Ibid., December 6, 1941. * Ibid. 
* Ibid., December 13,1941. % Ibid. 
11 Jbid., January 3, 1942. 
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Dr. Callan’s open letter to America." 
In the issue of December 27, 1941, Ave 
Marta voices unqualified editorial ap- 
proval of the activation of Newman’s 
cause. Similarly, Simon A. Baldus of 
Extension. Fr. Joachim V. Benson, 
M.S.SS.T., editor of the Preservation 
of the Faith, stresses the utter super- 
naturality of Newman’s virtue, amid 
so much apparent failure and despite 
the thwarting of his priestly undertak- 
ings. 

We might say that Newman’s Cath- 
olic lifetime was spent unreservedly 
pro Ecclesia et Pontifice. Apropos of 
his accomplishment in the Church 
Militant, an eminent educator writes 
of Newman as the “‘first one to force the 
retreat that Chesterton and Belloc 
turned into a rout.’”’ Fr. Donald M. 
Cleary, national chaplain of the New- 
man Club Federation, assures us of 
the keen interest and codéperative at- 
titude of well over six hundred New- 
man Clubs throughout North America. 
Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P., would 
have us ‘“‘persuade people to read New- 
man the great master for the benefit 
that will accrue to their souls, and not 
simply for the improvement of their 
literary style.” 

Emmet Lavery, author of the drama, 
“Second Spring,’’ tells of an instance of 
Newman’s indirect but effective in- 
fluence. A Protestant seminarian at- 
tended the play, became an ardent 
student of Newman, a convert to 
Catholicity, and is now a candidate for 
the priesthood. Mr. Lavery writes: 
“T do not know of any cause that would 
so raise up the hearts of those who have 
ever fought for truth.’”’ He suggests 


12 The author acknowledges gratefully the 
courtesy of the Jesuit Fathers of Boston 
College, and of the editorial staff of America 
in granting access to the Newman files: and 
of the Sisters of Saint Joseph of Regis Col- 
lege, treasury of the Monsignor Blunt New- 
man Collection. 


the ascetical works of Newman as a 
basis for spiritual exercises or retreats. 
Both the desirability and feasibility 
of this suggestion are exemplified, at 
least in a preliminary way, by the out- 
put of Father Lamm, S.M.," and by 
that of Father Przywara, S.J.'4 Mr. 
Patrick F. Scanlan, editor of The Tab- 
let, refers to Newman as a “martyr of 
the pen,’’ and adds that “‘saints are 
made of this mold.” Mr. Joseph J. 
Reilly, author of ‘‘Newman, Man of 
Letters,” tells us that Father Rick- 
aby, S.J., prayed daily to Cardinal 
Newman whom he regarded as a 
model of resignation. On July 6, of 
this year, the Reverend Henry Tris- 
tram, a contemporary of Newman, 
wrote to us from the Birmingham Ora- 
tory: ‘ .. .We in this house watch 
with interest every sign which shows 
that our saintly Founder is once again 
beginning to engage, the attention of 
those who appreciate his worth and 
character.’ 


Cyclorama 


By way of reminder, a chronological 
sketch is in order. The details thereof 
constitute the groundwork for any in- 
terpretative commentary. Newman’s 
perseverance—despite the length and 
storminess of his career—is ample 
reason for sober admiration. No hu- 
man soul could accomplish and endure 
as he did, and at the same time main- 
tain sanity and virtue, unless favored 
in a very especial way by the God of 
Grace. 

John Henry Newman was the first- 
born of many children. The suggestion 
that his father, a London banker, was 
partially of Jewish extraction, seems 
unfounded.'* His mother, Jemima 

13“The Spiritual Legacy of Newman.” 

“A eet Synthesis.” “Letter to 


present wri 
6 “Life,” by Wilfrid Ward, Vol. I. 
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Fourdrinier, was of Huguenot descent, 
and from her he received most of his 
early religious training. As a young- 
ster, Newman and Disraeli were play- 
mates. At 16, he entered Trinity 
College, Oxford. Five years later, he 
became a Fellow of Oriel, the center of 
Oxford culture. Ordained at 23, he 
later on became Vicar of Saint Mary’s, 
the University church. 

While touring Italy, Newman met 
Wiseman, then Rector of the English 
College at Rome. Homeward bound, 
he became deathly ill, but voiced the 
conviction that he would not die, be- 
cause he had not “sinned against the 
light,’’ and because providential work 
awaited him at home. During the 
last stage of his journey, he composed 
his prayerful poem, Lead Kindly Light. 

Newman reached England in July, 
1833, in time to join and lead the Ox- 
ford Movement. The State’s en- 
croachment upon the Church had as- 
sumed such proportions as to provoke 
organized protest. In defense of An- 
glicanism as a divine institution, logi- 
cally superior to and independent of the 
State, Newman and his associates fos- 
tered a revival of corporate militancy 
and of individual religious fervor. 
The dominant features of the Move- 
ment were Newman’s Oxford sermons, 
and his ‘“Tracts for the Times.” So 
magnetic did his influence become that 
Froude, his contemporary, could say 
without exaggeration: ‘‘Credo in New- 
mannum was a genuine symbol of 
faith!” 

At this period of his life, Newman 
was thoroughly Catholic in the Angli- 
can sense of the term, and just as 
thoroughly anti-Roman Catholic. As 
Belloc records: ‘‘Oxford was essentially 
anti-Catholic.” But Newman’s pray- 
erful research was flawlessly sincere. 
The first and partial result thereof was 


“Tract 90’—a document that proved 
to be his death-warrant as an Anglican. 

Negatively, he became more and 
more convinced of the untenableness 
of the Anglican position; positively, 
he did hasten slowly in submission to 
Rome. By his ecclesiastical superiors 
he was anathematized for even veering 
in that direction. By some Catholics 
he was criticized as dilatory, and per- 
haps even cowardly. However, two 
factors must be borne in mind. New- 
man had a refined and most com- 
mendable sense of responsibility to- 
wards his Anglican following. Then 
too, so many years of deception engen- 
dered a self-distrust and wariness. 
There are trials of soul that only a con- 
verted saint can understand sympa- 
thetically. ‘Let them make use of 
severity,” St. Augustine has said, ‘‘who 
are not acquainted with the difficulties 
of distinguishing truth from error, and 
in finding the true way of life amid the 
illusions of the world.” 


Newman at Littlemore 


In 1842, Newman and his disciples 
retired to a cottage in the village of 
Littlemore. The period between their 
secession from Canterbury and their 
accession to Rome, they devoted to 
prayer, study, and writing. To the 
point of exhaustion, Newman toiled 
at his ‘‘Development of Christian Doc- 
trine,” delineating with a delicate skill 
its dynamic aspect. 

Three years elapsed until the event- 
ful October of ’45—a strenuous novi- 
tiate, physically, mentally, and asceti- 
cally. Later on, Father Dominic was to 
call it to the attention of all England. 
‘Men are too commonly inclined to 
connect the idea of a great event with 
the idea of some great place.... But 
Bethlehem was a small town, and 
Calvary a despicable place. Here, 
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however, the great mysteries of our 
redemption were accomplished. This 
will give some hint . . . of Littlemore. 
This unsightly building is so divided as 
to form many. little cells. In the inte- 
rior . . . you find Gospel poverty: brick 
floors without carpets, straw beds, a 
few chairs and books—the whole 
furniture! As for the diet at table—no 
delicacies: all breathing an air of 
strictest poverty, such as I have never 
witnessed in any religious house. To 
this barn, the best geniuses of the An- 
glican Church have retired—persons 
of birth, learning, and piety, who might 
have possessed the richest livings the 
Church of England can bestow. Those 
walls bear testimony that the Catholic 
Church is a Little more than the Prot- 
estant Church, the soul a little more 
than the body, eternity a little more 
than the present. Understand well this 
little more, and I am sure you will do a 
little more for your eternal salvation. 
Englishmen, hear the voice of Little- 
more!” Father Dominic’s testimony 
is the more important in that New- 
man has been criticized as too selfish to 
become a religious. His ultimate deci- 
sion in this matter is discussed ably by 
Rev. Walter J. Ong, S.J., in the Review 
for Religious." 


Newman and Father Dominic 


The association between Newman 
and Father Dominic is strikingly provi- 
dential. In the days of his preju- 
dice, Newman had written to his most 
intimate friend: “‘Rome must change 
first of all in her spirit. We must see 
more of sanctity in her than we do at 
present. If they want to convert 
England, let them go barefooted into 
our manufacturing towns, let them be 
pelted and trampled upon, and I will 
own that they can do what we cannot. 


1 July, 1945. 





I will confess that they are our betters 
far.”’ 

From across the channel, the one 
who had exposed De Lammenais ad- 
dressed a letter in classical Latin to 
the dons of Oxford. This open letter, 
rated by Bede Camm, O.S.B., as a 
masterpiece, was Dominic’s first con- 
tact with his future converts. On 
Guy Fawkes Day, 1841, Dominic of 
the Mother of God entered upon his 
apostolate for the recovery of ‘‘Mary’s 
Dowry.”’ He found the Vicar of 
Christ burning in effigy. Non-Cath- 
olics were almost as hostile to Dominic 
himself. Even Catholics did not relish 
his project, for as yet they trembled 
“upon their emancipated legs.”’ But 
to the nth degree Newman’s chal- 
lenge was to be met. In habit and 
sandals, Dominic travelled to and fro, 
despite the crowds that milled about 
him—hooted at him, pelted him with 
mud and stones, spat upon him. For 
the first time in three centuries, a 
“Papist”’ dared organize a public pro- 
cession of the Blessed Sacrament! 

Newman was to prove that his word 
was his bond. Later on, when inter- 
rogated officially as to the sanctity of 
Father Dominic, he testified: ‘I thank 
you for the interest you manifest in a 
‘cause’ which is to me most dear. 
Father Dominic was a marvellous mis- 
sioner, filled with zeal. He had a great 
part in my own conversion and in that 
of others. His very look had about it 
something holy. When his form came 
within sight, I was moved to the depths 
in the strangest way. The gaiety and 
affability of his manner in the midst of 
all his sanctity was a holy sermon. No 
wonder, then, that I became his con- 
vert and his penitent. His sudden 
death filled me with grief. I hoped and 
still hope that Rome will crown him 
with the aureole of the saints.” 
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Submission to Rome 


The heroism inherent in Newman’s 
conversion is unrealized by those only 
who are ignorant of his history. As 
the time drew nigh, former associates 
upbraided him, Anglican prelates ap- 
pealed to him enticingly, his dearest 
relatives pleaded. He reveals his mind 
and heart in a letter to his sister: ‘I 
have a good name with many: I am 
deliberately sacrificing it. I have a 
bad name with more: I am fulfilling 
all their worst wishes, and giving them 
their most coveted triumph. I am dis- 
tressing all I love, unsettling all I have 
instructed or aided. I am going to 
those whom I do not know, and of 
whom I expect very little. I am mak- 
ing myself an outcast... .”’ 

At long last, the predestined hour 
had come. Newman the heretic made 
his submission to Rome, as Father 
Dominic testifies, ‘‘with such piety 
and fervor as exceedingly rejoiced my 
heart.”” Apropos of Newman’s con- 
version, Mark Pattison observes: “It 
is impossible to describe the enormous 
effect produced in the academical and 
clerical world throughout England, 
by one man’s changing his religion.’ ® 
That this statement is uninflated is 
evidenced by the remarkable list of 
converts, both in England and in the 
States, whose return to the Fold is 
traceable to the influence of Newman, 
the “‘Kindly Light.’’ Gladstone had 
remarked: ‘I regard Newman’s se- 
cession as an event unexampled.” 
And to Manning, he wrote: “I am at 
my wits’ end!’ Gregory XVI sent a 
message of congratulation, as did 
Pius IX in July of 1846. 

On All Saints’ Day, 1845, Newman 
was sacramentally confirmed by Bishop 
Wiseman, who in this connection 
wrote to a friend at Maynooth: “I 
assure you the Church has not re- 





8 “Memoirs,” p. 212. 


ceived, at any time, a convert who has 
joined her in more docility and sim- 
plicity of faith than Newman.’ The 
new converts migrated from Littlemore 
to a cloister at Oscott, which they 
named Maryvale. Here they followed 
a Rule of Life outlined by Father 
Dominic and Bishop Wiseman. 

In October, 1846, Newman arrived 
in Rome to complete his studies for 
the priesthood at Propaganda. On 
May 30, 1847, he was ordained by 
Cardinal Franzoni. Before returning 
to England, he offered a Mass of 
thanksgiving at the tomb of Paul of 
the Cross. It had been decided that, 
as Oratorians of St. Philip Neri, the 
Oxford converts could best carry on 
their priestly work. Newman founded 
the first English Oratory at Birming- 
ham, of which London and Edgbaston 
were branch houses. His earliest trial 
as a priest was in his capacity as 
Founder—an uneasy vigilance over 
the imprudent tendencies of Faber and 
the London community. In 1850, after 
his brilliant lectures on ‘“The Difficul- 
ties of Anglicans,’’ Newman was desig- 
nated a Doctor of Divinity by Pius IX. 

The directional problem mentioned 
above was trivial compared to the se- 
ries of tragic events that lay in store 
for John Henry Newman. Wilfrid 
Ward devotes twenty-nine pages to 
the record of the infamous libel action 
of Dr. Achilli, renegade priest, vs. Dr. 
Newman. This account and the story 
of Newman’s later misfortunes read 
with the piquancy of a novel—from 
the human interest viewpoint. But 
the psychological and physical taxa- 
tion upon that noble genius himself is 
simply immeasurable. Consistently, 
Divine Providence seems to have 
“charred the wood ere He limned 
with it,’’ turning to good account the 
apparent failures of His priestly in- 
strument. Throughout two years the 
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Achilli trial dragged on. The verdict 
handed down was in favor of the ex- 
priest, and Newman found himself on 
the verge of imprisonment. From start 
to finish, the proceedings had been so 
patently unfair as to become a na- 
tion-wide solvent of anti-Catholic big- 
otry. 
Newman in Dublin 

During this period of refined anxi- 
ety, Newman worked upon his inaug- 
ural lectures as Rector-designate of 
the projected University at Dublin. 
The year 1852 marks the restoration of 
the English hierarchy, and Newman 
was invited to preach at the opening 
Synod. ‘The past has returned; the 
dead lives. ... The English Church 
was, and the English Church was not, 
and the English Church is once 
again. ... It is the coming in,of a 
Second Spring.” Few could appreci- 
ate as well as Newman himself the ex- 
tent to which the seeds of that ‘‘sec- 
ond spring’’ had been sown by Paul of 
the Cross, watered by Dominic of the 
Mother of God, and given increase by 
God. 

Newman’s experiences during his 
abbreviated tenure as Rector of the 
University were nightmarish. Wilfrid 
Ward epitomizes book-length history 
when he states that insuperable dif- 
ficulties “‘made the enterprise one long, 
exhausting, and fruitless effort.’’ New- 
man likened himself to ‘‘a horse har- 
nessed to a cart,’’ and his position was 
indeed pathetic. At this time, his ele- 
vation was reported so reliably that 
Bishop Ullathorne publicly accorded 
him episcopal courtesy. If ever his 
heroic virtues were exemplified, it was 
so during these years of manifold vexa- 
tion. His attitude of soul is reflected 
edifyingly in his earliest Lecture of 
1852: ‘In the midst of our difficulties, 
I have one ground of hope, a sufficient 
one, which serves me instead of all 


other arguments whatever, which hard- 
ens me against criticism, supports me 
if I begin to despond.... It is the 
decision of the Holy See; Saint Peter 
has spoken and has a claim on us to 
trust him.’’ But despite the wishes of 
Pius IX, the University project bogged 
down altogether. However, it did 
occasion the masterpiece bequeathed 
to us by Newman as his “Idea of a 
University.” 


Further Disappointments 


During the next several years, at the 
urgent request of his superiors, New- 
man devoted himself to various as- 
signments. Again and again he was 
thwarted—by indifference, misunder- 
standing, hostility. His editorship of 
The Rambler was short-lived and tem- 
pestuous. The maze of circumstances 
historical to this publication is well- 
nigh bewildering—such as the intem- 
perate policy of its previous editors, 


episcopal opposition, and the attitude. 


of the Dublin Review. Problems deli- 
cate and ramified were the order of the 
day, as well as extremism in viewpoint 
and expression. Newman felt con- 
strained to resign. The last issue under 
his editorship carried an article of his 
own which was denounced to Rome as 
heretical. In time, he was to be thor- 
oughly exonerated but in the mean- 
time, as he himself expressed it, ‘they 
put me on the shelf.’ Pertinently, 
Dawson has declared: ‘““Newman was 
profoundly conscious of the heavy price 
that the prophetic vocation entails.’’)* 

Under the egis of Cardinal Wiseman, 
the Hierarchy engaged Newman to re- 
vise the current English version of the 
Scriptures. He undertook this tre- 
mendous task with edifying eagerness 
and prudence. His wisdom mani- 
fested itself in his discerning selection 
of co-workers, and in the apologetic 

1” “Spirit of the Oxford Movement.” 
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prelude which he planned as his own 
immediate contribution. After the 
lapse of a year, the American Hier- 
archy requested the collaboration of 
Newman, with a view to one Anglo- 
American revision. Archbishop. Ken- 
rick received no reply. Nor did New- 
man hear another word from his su- 
periors—aside from an instruction that 
he assume all financial responsibility. 
Realizing the futility of the situation, 
he abandoned the project. Toa friend, 
he wrote: ‘It would be made as great 
a hash of as the Irish University has 
been hashed.” 

Under the circumstances, it is no 
wonder that Newman had his moments 
of despondency, that he should write 
to an intimate: “All through my life, 
I have been plucked. ... I feel like a 
person who has been long out in the 
dust and rain, and whose hat, coat 
and shoes show it.’’ Gloatingly, some 
predicted his reversion to Anglican- 
ism. In a communication to The 
Globe, he disavowed any such inten- 
tion: “I have not had one moment’s 
wavering of trust in the Catholic 
Church ever since I was received into 
her Fold. I do hereby profess ‘ex 
animo’ that Protestantism is the drear- 
iest of possible religions.... I should 
be a consummate fool (to use a mild 
term) if I left the ‘land flowing with 
milk and honey’ for the city of confu- 
sion and the house of bondage.”’ 

Probably more so than any other 
source, Newman’s diary furnishes an 
insight of his soul. It is a journal of 
his colloquies with conscience and with 
God. “I am writing on my knees and 
in God’s sight.”” Revealingly, he re- 
views from boyhood onward the opera- 
tions of grace within him and his own 
spirit of codperation, his lifelong ambi- 
tion to further the glory of God with- 
out emolument to himself, and his 
pleading for perseverance unto the ap- 


proaching end. A document tinged 
with sadness, but heroically faithful, 
hopeful, and loving. 

Further embarrassing trials—the 
Kingsley slander and thewWatican mis- 
understanding—were to highlight 
Newman’s career, before he could sigh, 
in tones of relief: ‘“The cloud is lifted 


from me forever.”’ Kingsley’s indict- - 


ment not only of Newman’s honesty 
but of that of the Catholic priesthood 
as such stimulated the aging and sea- 
soned convert to a public vindication. 
His masterful ‘“‘Apologia’’ completed, 
“the acclaim of the Press testified to a 
public opinion completely  con- 
quered.”’*° Once again, in a most un- 
foreseen way, Newman became a 
champion in the Church Militant. 

In his opposition to the timeliness of 
the infallibility definition, Newman 
was one of many. Much more so, he 
questioned the prudence and even the 
correctness of the projected defini- 
tion—as formulated by certain extrem- 
ists. His frank letter, so uncompli- 
mentary to the extremist elements of 
the Council, was addressed in confi- 
dence to his Ordinary, Bishop Ulla- 
thorne. Though the confidence was 
not betrayed by Ullathorne himself, 
the letter found its way to the press. 
The consequence was a darkening of 
the cloud that already overshadowed 
Newman. By Manning’s liaison at 
Rome, Monsignor Talbot, he had al- 
ready been depicted as “the most dan- 
gerous man in England!’”’ Talbot, in- 
cidentally, ended his days in an asylum 
for the insane. The tension between 
such opposite types as Manning and 
Newman, however regrettable, is no 
more disedifying than that between 
Saints Jerome and Augustine. They 
differed rather on advisability of 
method than on principle, for Manning 
wrote to a friend: “I should be ready 

*” Ward, “Life,” II. 
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to let him (Newman) write down my 
faith, and I would sign it without read- 
ing it.’’?? 

The Clouds Dissipate 

Shortly before the pontificate of Leo 
XIII, the clouds of misunderstanding 
began to dissipate. In time and under 
calm consideration, Newman was ap- 
praised objectively and his sterling 
worth acknowledged. Cardinal Man- 
ning became one of several spokesmen 
who submitted petitions that Newman 
be honored by the Vicar of Christ. 
He wrote, in part, as follows: ‘‘... that 
the Holy See manifest by some public 
and conspicuous act its sense of the 
singular and unequalled services ren- 
dered by Dr. Newman to the Catholic 
Faith and to the Catholic Church in 
England. The veneration for . . . his 
learning and for his life of singular 
piety and integrity is almost as deeply 
felt by the non-Catholic population of 
this country as by the members of 
the Catholic Church. It is obviously 
right that Dr. Newman should be 
cleared of any unjust suspicion.” 
Subsequently, Manning wrote to New- 
man from Rome: ‘(His Holiness) told 
me to say to you that, in elevating you 
to the Sacred College, he intends to be- 
stow on you a testimony to your vir- 
tues and learning. .. .”’ 

For Leo XIII, Cardinal Nina sent 
Newman the decisive message: ‘The 
Holy Father, deeply appreciating the 
genius and learning which distinguish 
you, your piety, the zeal displayed by 
you in the exercise of the Holy Minis- 
try, your devotion and filial attach- 
ment to the Holy Apostolic See, and 
the signal services you have for long 
years rendered to religion, has decided 
on giving you a solemn and public 
proof of his esteem and good-will. And 
to this end he will deign to raise you 
to the honors of the Sacred Purple. . ..”’ 

21 Shane Leslie,““Manning, Lifeand Labors.”’ 


At Rome, on May 12, 1879, New- 
man received the pontifical courier, 
was notified formally of his elevation to 
the Sacred College, and voiced his ac- 
knowledgment with the dignified elo- 
quence so characteristic of him and so 
becoming a Prince of the Church. His 
intimate sentiments are reflected in a 
letter to Dean Church: “... All the 
stories which have gone about of my 
being a half-Catholic, a Liberal Cath- 
olic, under a cloud, not to be trusted, 
are now at an end. I have ever tried 
to leave my cause in the Hands of God 
and to be patient—and He has not 
forgotten me!’ Gratification in this 
event was world-wide, and is well typi- 
fied by the message penned to New- 
man by Bishop Hedley, O.S.B.: “...1 
can testify from personal knowledge 
that the whole generation of Catholics 
with whom I have grown up have, to a 
very large extent indeed, formed them- 
selves on your writings. We have 
longed for you to speak, we have de- 
voured what you gave us, we have all 
along looked to you with pride and 
confidence, as to a leader and a father.” 

The eleven years of mortal life that 
remained to his Eminence were spent 
in tranquil activity. To the very end 
he exerted himself—even though feebly 
at times—after the manner of the 
Saints, accomplishing his utmost for 
God and forsouls. Peacefully, on Aug- 
ust 11, 1890, the heart of John Henry 
Cardinal Newman ceased beating time 
with the clocks of men, and his “‘spirit 
returned to God who gave it.” The 
heritage of edification bequeathed by 
him is suggested in the words of Card- 
inal Manning: “We have lost our 
greatest witness for the Faith!’’ New- 
man’s cardinalitial motto had been: 
Cor ad cor loquitur. His scholarly mind 
still educates, and the heart of John 
Henry Cardinal Newman still speaks 
to us by a telepathy not of this world. 


Sermons on Grace 
By Joun B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


In some respects, Grace and elec- 
tricity are quite similar. To define or 
discern either is difficult, but to ob- 
serve their effects is easy. The glow 
in the electric bulb, the heat in the 
toaster, the power in the dynamo, are 
very obvious facts. For most of us it 
is enough to know the effects of elec- 
tricity without delving into its essence. 

In preaching on Grace we sometimes 
find a calm sea of blank faces before us 
as we conclude the sermon. We have 
tried to define and describe the life of 
God in the soul. Perhaps we used 
figures: as light illuminates the eye 
and heat warms the body, Grace lights 
the mind and warms the heart. Even 
so, there is an aura of the abstract 
about it all; we might as well have 
been blowing soap bubbles. 

But the effects of Grace bear the 
stamp of reality and the power of con- 
vincing a concrete-minded congrega- 
tion. The members of “Alcoholics 
Anonymous” have a vivid realization 
of the activity of a “higher power,” 
because they have seen definite results 
in human lives when men have quit 
playing God and allowed Him to take 
over. In sermons on Grace therefore 
it is judicious to show divine life at 
work in the soul. 

The redeeming and reforming power 
of Grace is seen at its best in the lives 
of persons who did not resist it. These 
persons are the Saints. Each Saint is 
unique: the same cause working 
through different mediums produces 
different effects. God never duplicates 
in nature; two roses or two robins 


might look like copies, but analysis 
reveals startling differences. In the 
realm of super-nature also there are no 
duplicates. One and the same Divine 
Life produces effects that are inexhaust- 
ibly varied: two Saints nourished by 
the same Sacraments are as different 
as red and blue. 


Grace and St. Camillus de Lellis 


Consider Camillus de Lellis, in 
whom Grace produced a superhuman 
sympathy for suffering. He is an ap- 
propriate sermon figure at this time, 
because, as Father Martindale says, 
he was the “originator of the Red 
Cross,” though not the founder of the 
present-day organization. 

Born, like Our Lord, in a stable, this 
Italian soldier of the sixteenth century 
left home early in life to fight the 
Turks. He returned with a passion 
for gambling and a festering wound 
that became a permanent disability. 
The wound was providential: through 
Grace he developed a sympathy for all 
who suffer, but the gambling passion 
was devilish. He took a job as a helper 
at a hospital but was discharged for 
gambling. He joined the army again, 
fought the Turks, and was discharged 
for unfitness. This time, after meet- 
ing Philip Neri, he did reform, and 
founded the Congregation of Nursing 
Brothers who wore a red cross on 
their shoulders. Danger and disease 
meant nothing to the reckless Ca- 
millus, for he was dressing the wounds 
of the Mystical Christ. Before he 
died, the Pope had sent his Red Cross 
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Camillans to the battlefields to estab- 
lish front-line hospitals and manage 
field ambulances to bring the wounded 
back behind the lines. Briefly, Ca- 
millus died after establishing the Red 
Cross. 

This ability to see Christ hidden in 
the suffering does not come to every- 
one. It is a sixth sense, the gift of 
Grace, a magic faculty that enables.a 
man to look at a Crucifix and see in 
the suffering Christ the image of suf- 
fering humanity—the poor, the crip- 
pled the lonely. In Camillus it was 
not a static pity for the sufferer. It 
was a divine dynamic power, an inner 
drive that impelled him into the 
streets, hspitals, and battlefields. 
Grace would not let him rest as long 
as he could minister to aching bodies. 


Grace and St. Thomas More 


Grace produced an altogether dif- 
ferent effect in the soul of Thomas 
More. It made his will as hard as 
iron. The average man has only what 
we might call a respectable and digni- 
fied interest in the divine plans. But 
Grace can change that moderate in- 
terest into careful and vigilant con- 
cern. As an engineer can take a soft- 
iron tool and temper it to a desired 
hardness, so Grace can strengthen a 
human will to make it an unbreakable 
tool. 

Thomas More discountenanced the 
annulment of Henry’s marriage to 
Queen Catherine; he refused to take 
the Oath of Supremacy. The Tower of 
London was the penalty. It was a long 
year in the Tower, a year of suffering 
intended to break down his resolve but 
it was useless; he was made of steel. 
In the quiet of his cell, day by day, 
kneeling before his crucifix, Grace 
hardened and toughened his will, the 
while his body became bentand broken. 





Finally, like John the Baptist, he was 
beheaded. ‘‘When the last history 
of man’s nobility shall have been writ- 
ten,’’ says Hollis, “‘there shall be found 
no brighter page in all its splendid story 
than the account of Thomas More’s 
stand, single-handed against his age, 
his country and his king.’’ True, in- 
deed, but this man’s nobility was the 
product of God’s power. The power 
of Grace, in the life of More, breaking 
the force of dark counsels and crooked 
politics, bears stronger evidence of the 
reality of Grace than all its theological 
definitions. 


Grace and St. Augustine 


In Augustine, Grace produced a. 
third and very different result. In 
early life his only love was to love and 
be loved. He went to Milan in search 
of an unknown something that would 
satisfy the longing of his heart to love 
intensely. He wanted to live in a per- 
fect ecstasy of life and joy—all former 
loves had disappointed him. 

There at Milan, Divine Grace did 
not kill this passion for love but did 
remove it from the slush of lust, wash 
it clean in the waters of Baptism and 
consecrate it into a pure and holy pas- 
sion. Grace does not destroy but 
builds upon nature. It takes natural 
tendencies and, instead of crushing 
them, directs them into supernatural 
channels. Augustine’s purified life 
was a high and holy romance. 

Augustine’s conversion was a mas- 
terpiece of Divine Grace. It makes a 
very dramatic story for any sermon on 
God’s Working in the Soul through 
Externals. One would have expected 
that the renowned St. Ambrose would 
have been the instrument of Augus- 
tine’s conversion, ‘“but-My ways are 
not your ways,’’ saith the Lord. A 
little child was to lead him. One day 
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in Milan the great son of Monica lay 
on the ground in mental agony under a 
fig tree in a garden. ‘‘How long, how 
long shall I go on saying to-morrow 
and to-morrow? Why not now, why 
not have an end to my uncleanness 
this very hour?’ Suddenly he heard 
a child’s voice from a neighboring 
house, singing: ‘“Take and read, take 
and read.’ Considering it a divine 
sign, he took up the Scripture: “Not 
in rioting and drunkenness, not in 
chamberings and impurities, . . . but 
put ye on the Lord Jesus and make no 
provision for the flesh and its concu- 
piscences.”’ 

From his deathbed, Augustine could 


_ look out and see the world he had 


known tottering to destruction. The 
proud Roman Empire had fallen: 
barbarians had swarmed into Rome 
and the Vandals were at the gates of 
his own city. He felt (as Parisians 
felt in 1940) that it was the twilight of 
civilization—but his restless heart 
had found rest. Grace had filled his 
heart with the only love that could 
satisfy him. 


Grace and St. Margaret of Cortona 


In one of his sermons, Bourdaloue 
shows how the incident of the Samari- 
tan woman at the well of Jacob is a 
picture-story of the workings of Di- 
vine Grace. Christ waited at the 
well, issued an invitation to conver- 
sion, adapted his conversation to that 
of the Samaritan woman—just as to- 
day Grace waits for the sinner, issues 
invitations not commands, and con- 
forms itself to the aspirations and 
needs of the sinful person. 

Christ looked into the soul of Mar- 
garet of Cortona, and saw that this 
sinful woman wads thirsting for the liv- 
ing water of Divine Grace. The story 
of this great sinner of the thirteenth 
century is a dramatic and picturesque 


example of the operation of Grace. 
She became a juvenile delinquent very 
early. She was too pretty for her own 
good; her conquests set the neighbors 
talking and her stepmother raging, but 
Margaret enjoyed the publicity because 
she was so miserable in her own home. 

At 18 she ran away with a nobleman 
of a nearby town and lived for nine 
years as his mistress, bearing him a 
child. She often felt miserable at 
heart: she wanted to reform, but the 
thought of going home to that awful 
stepmother was too much. She didn’t 
have the will-power; if she was to re- 
form, Grace would have to do it. 

One day the lover went out hunting 
with his favorite dog. After three days 
the dog returned, howled, tugged at 
her dress, and took her to a corpse in 
the woods. Thieves had robbed and 
murdered her paramour. The sight 
of the dead body threw her into an 
agony of remorse; she determined to 
atone for his sins as well as her own. 

Like the Prodigal Son, she returned 
to her father’s house. But her step- 
mother didn’t kill any fatted calf in 
her honor; quite the opposite, she 
threw Margaret out of the house. Poor 
Margaret sat under a fig-tree in the 
family garden, and Grace and Sin 
fought for the mastery of her soul. 
Would she return to a life of sin just 
for spite, or would she keep walking 
straight ahead? Grace won—and she 
lived out her life in extraordinary pen- 
ance and mortification. 


Sts. Teresa and Francis of Assisi 


There is a common notion that the 
supernatural is something unnatural, 
that Grace divests a man of natural 
traits in order to change him into an 
ethereal spirit. But Grace didn't 
stifle the patriotism in Joan of Arc or 
thé poetry in Francis of Assisi; it 
simply sanctified them. 
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Now, St. Teresa of Avila had a pas- 
sion for adventure. She was born in 
1515 when Spanish missionaries and 
explorers. were sailing the seas to un- 
known dangers for God and King. 
Little Teresa, like her mother, de- 
voured libraries of novels about 
Knights of the Round Table, as. well 
as stories of Saints. And it was prob- 
ably before she could read that she 
and her brother Roderic stole away 
from home and set out to preach the 
Gospel to the Moors, expecting mar- 
tyrdom. 

e Grace worked slowly in Teresa in 
her early teens. But in time she de- 
cided to enter the convent, and, be- 
cause her father objected, she ran 
away and joined the Carmelites. This 
time she was setting out for the highest 
adventure of all—the search for God in 
prayer. She became a nun, not from 
sentimental fondness for the habit, nor 
to escape from trouble—but because 
she sought the excitement of the divine 
quest for the One Only Lovable. 

Even in the convent, Grace worked 
slowly in Teresa. But the great day 
finally came, as it had come to Camil- 
lus and Augustine and Margaret. She 
saw a picture of Our Lord, His wounds 
visible: she had seen such pictures 
before, but this time all was different. 
This time she saw wounds that ached 
and bled for her. From then on, there 
was no looking back. Boldly with 
the determination of a Conquistador 
she scaled’ the heights of mental 
prayer, and the invisible God rewarded 
her with visions of His Beauty. 

Of course, there is occasional need to 
stress in a sermon on a strong-willed 
Saint like Teresa, that a Saint cannot 
make herself holy. She can forsake the 
sins and habits that hold her back 
from God—but only Grace can take 
her over the mountain peak into the 
beautiful land of the Divine Presence. 


Once an angel appeared to Teresa 
piercing her heart with a flame-tipped 
spear of gold which set it on fire. That 
is the idea: Grace is God’s gift to us, 
not our gift to God. 

The life of Francis of Assisi was a 
picturesque adventure in Grace. He 
had spent the early part of his life as 
a gay young fellow and a soldier, until 
he heard at Mass one day the words 
of Our Lord: ‘Do not possess gold 
nor silver nor money in your purses, 
nor scrip for your journey nor two 
coats nor shoes nor a staff.’’ Francis 
then went barefoot and wore a garment 
tied with a rope: thus he married Lady 
Poverty, and thus he went about teach- 
ing people to love one another and live 
in peace. 

Tons of literature have been printed 
about the Poverello teaching the birds 
and singing about Brother Sun and 
Sister Moon. Little is said about his 
long hours of prayer and fasting, his 
poverty, sacrifices and suffering. But 
these are even more important to Cath- 
olics than the former, for these root up 
the obstacles to Grace. And these en- 
abled Francis to become a close image 
of Christ. It seems to be the consensus 
of Catholic opinion that Francis is the 
greatest Saint born since the first 
Christmas, because he most nearly re- 
sembled the meek and humble Gali- 
lean. 

Sunday after Sunday we priests 
speak of Grace. But I fear that, de- 
spite all that, our hearers often think it 
it a sort of secret weapon, abstract and 
mysterious. The preceding ideas and 
illustrations have been offered as aids 
to making Grace more understandable 
in a sermon. Personalities are always 
interesting, but in a sermon they can 
be specially effective, for they can 
serve as visible and convincing back- 
ground for the invisible operations of 
Grace. 
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Priests Not Doing the Work of the Hour 
By JosepH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


The work of the hour, a distinguished 
Ordinary of the country remarked 
quite incidentally a couple of years 
ago, is ‘‘the teaching of religion; and 
we priests are not doing it, much less 
are Sisters.” That Ordinary had in 
mind, no doubt, the teaching of reli- 
gion in grade schools and in high 
schools; but he might well have in- 
cluded the even more important teach- 
ing of religion in the pulpit—preach- 
ing the word of God after the manner 
of the Apostles and, in their wake, of 
apostolic men in all ages and climes. 
The Apostles had learned that high 
privilege no less than bounden duty 
of preaching from the demonstrations 
of the Saviour Himself. Yet, the Apos- 
tle par excellence had to model himself 
on the Master only at second hand; 
and after the fullness of a life’s experi- 
ence this same Apostle, St. Paul, could 
feelingly bid his beloved Timothy 
“preach the word, dwelling upon it 
continually, welcome or unwelcome; 
bring home wrong-doing, comfort the 
waverer, rebuke the sinner, with all 
the patience of a teacher.’’ We, how- 
ever, are here concerned only with 
the indictment voiced by our prelate, 
that our priests are not succeeding in 
the task of teaching religion on school 
premises. 


Does Anyone Challenge the Justice of the 
Charge? 


If anyone does, he might profitably 
ponder some of the following quota- 
tions taken from a questionnaire passed 
around two summers ago among some 
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200 teaching Sisters assembled in three 
distinct summer schools. The priest 
who got up this questionnaire was 
teaching catechetics in a seminary, 
and he was anxious to warn future 
priest catechists of the failures of 
present-day priest catechists and to 
give those future priest catechists ways® 
of avoiding these and similar mistakes 
in this one phase of preaching the Gos- 
pel of Christ—the explicit office to 
which they would soon be assigned. 
Let us preface those revealing remarks 
of our teaching Sisters by saying that 
the sampling disclosed the fact that 
nearly forty per cent of priests either 
do not go to the parochial school at all 
to teach, or when theydogo, they waste 
either the Sisters’ or the pupils’ time. 
The sampling further showed that of 
the remaining sixty per cent only a 
minority taught well. 

To the question, ‘‘Are priests punc- 
tual and regular in teaching classes 
which are under their charge?’ 90 
Sisters answered ‘‘Yes,’”’ 78 answered 
“No.” Two comments explain the 
situation fairly well: ‘“They are not 
regular. Any .excuse seems good 
enough to use for absenting them- 
selves.”” “Some are; but my experi- 
ence is that most of them stop after a 
few weeks.” 

The reactions of the Sisters to the 
following question should prove salu- 
tary for right-intentioned priests: ‘‘Do 
priests give evidence of having previ- 
ously prepared their class-matter?”’ 
Sisters to the number of 85 answered 
“No,” 73 “Yes,” and 25 distinguished. 
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Two or three comments may be 
quoted: “In some places, very much 
so; in others, not at all, just kill 
time. ...” ‘Yes, this is very evi- 
dent.” “No; often they flounder 
and follow no sequence; preparation 
is considered unnecessary.” 

To the kindred question: ‘‘Do 
priests in their teaching give evidence 
of employing any definite method?” 
86 Sisters answered ‘‘No,” 73 “Yes,” 
with 25 varying their answers. Good 
things are said in the added com- 
ments. ‘One employs a very definite 
method and is conversant with all re- 
cent systems.”’ ‘The blackboard is 
used by some priests quite a bit, with 
the result that their lecturing is more 
lasting.’’ An adverse comment plural- 
izes: ‘“They amble through the period 
and seem to have no objective. They 
bring in too many irrelevant matters, 
which the pupils (high school) recog- 
nize as padding.”’ 

“Do priests cover the matter as- 
signed for the year’s work?” To this 
query 75 Sisters said ‘‘No,” 48 “‘Yes,”’ 
and 19 distinguished. The comments, 
while sparse, were pungent. ‘They 
do not hurry over the matter, but 
seem interested in giving the children 
a full knowledge of the subject.” 
“They teach the same matter in the 
two grades in which they instruct.” 
“They usually like a special text, and 
that doesn’t always last out the year.”’ 
“They don’t bother to ask what the 
year’s work is.”” The following com- 
ment explains much in priests’ fail- 
ures: ‘‘No; they use the period as a 
clearing house for their pet peeves. 
I have given up expecting priests to 
cover the matter.’”’ This comment 
seems to apply to high school teaching. 

The next query elicited answers and 
comments not surprising in view of the 
general appraisal of priests as cate- 





chists in this sampling. The query 
was: “Do priests come down to the 
children’s level in teaching?’ Of the 
Sisters who answered this query 80 
wrote “Yes,” 75 “No,” and 18 gave 
qualified answers. A single comment 
is generically descriptive: ‘‘No, not to 
the level of grade children; usually 
they come down to the high school 
level.” This general comment was 
particularized by other answering Sis- 
ters: “They expect seminary work 
from primary and _ intermediate 
grades.”” ‘No! No! No! I have 
met three who did come down beauti- 
fully, and still kept to dogmas and 
practices without slipping into a joke 
lesson.” ‘“The children love Father’s 
class and understand him fully.” 
“After the priest has left, the children 
ask me what Father meant; they ask 
me the questions they should have 
asked him.’”’ But one comment unin- 
tentionally accounts for the failures as 
well as the successes listed under the 
ten queries. It is just the thing we 
would antecedently expect to make for 
success in the schoolroom teaching of 


religion, whether in grade or high . 


school. Remember the comment came 
in answer to the question: ‘Do priests 
come down to the children’s level in 
teaching religion?” 


“They Can Do So When They Want”’ 


The zealous priest succeeds in teach- 
ing religion, as in all things else. He 
is an illustration of the old proverb 
that every man is eloquent on his own 
subject. The salesman can talk his 
wares convincingly, and doesn’t lack 
the final touch of the ability actually 
to sell those wares. The ardent lover 
can summon eloquence in his native 
dumbness to win his suit. So, the 
zealous priest in all ages has accom- 
plished on a lesser scale what the Apos- 
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tle of the Gentiles wrought on a gigan- 
tic scale from Jerusalem to Rome 
within that quarter-century following 
the Saviour’s death and His subsequent 
mandate to His Apostles to go preach 
the Gospel to every creature. Career 
worldlings like Festus of old, may shout 
out in justification of a bothered con- 
science: ‘Paul, thou art mad; they 
are driving thee to madness, these 
long studies of thine.’’ But zealous 
teachers answer in Paul’s language: 
‘No, most noble Festus, I.am not 
mad; the message which I utter is 
sober truth” (Acts, xxvi. 2). The 
zealous priest finds himself in a posi- 
tion parallel to that of Paul, as that 
Apostle turned fiom Festus to address 
King Agrippa: “The king knows 
about all this well enough; that is why 
I speak with such confidence in his 
presence. None of this, I am sure, is 
news to him; it was not in some secret 
corner that all this happened. Dost 
thou believe the prophets, King Ag- 
rippa? I am well assured that thou 
dost believe them.’ At this, Agrippa 
said to Paul: “Thou wouldst have 
me turn Christian with very little ado.” 
“Why,” said Paul, “it would be my 
prayer to God that, whether it was 
with much ado or little, both thou and 
all those who are listening to me to-day 
should become just as I am, but for 
these chains.’”” Then the king rose, 
and so did the governor and Bernice, 
and all those who sat there with them. 
When they had retired, they said one 
to. another: ‘“‘This man is guilty of 
no fault that deserves death or impris- 
onment.”’ And Agrippa said to Fes- 
tus: “If he had not appealed to Cesar, 
this man might have been set at lib- 
erty.” 

Whether those words of St. Paul 
brought into the Church any of those 
who sat there with King Agrippa, we 


do not know; but‘we do know that the 
inspired words of the Apostle have 
been doing good ever since. The priest 
with even a slight endowment of St. 
Paul’s zeal need have no fear that his 
words will not be fruitful in the school- 
room. The hearts of the children as- 
sembled there are already rightly dis- 
posed, and can be molded in accord- 
ance with the priest’s ambitions. Not 
that such priest occupying the Mas- 
ter’s place with the little ones of this 
day and age will make all those pupils 
“runners” in the way of the Christian 
life, nor even will he make all of the 
non-runners into walkers. There will 
be creepers also. Yet, eventually these 
creepers can be made into walkers, and 
not impossibly into runners; for the 
devout life is de jure the normal, not 
the exceptional, form of the Catholic 
life. It is up to every priest to make 
it more and more the de facto Catholic 
life of his parish or jurisdiction. How- 
ever, the zealous priest must make his 
zeal intelligent and intelligible. 


Religiously Speaking, Are Our Children 
and Youth Learning Anything? 


Mr. Frank Duff reports something 
kindred in the March issue of the 
Maria Legionis. In a talk to the par- 
ents of the Junior Legionaries of Dub- 
lin, this devotionally distinguished 
present-day layman remarks that the 
Irish Government had just received a 
report from a commission on primary 
and secondary education in the Free 
State. The commissioners wondered 
whether the children and youth, in 
spite of the millions of pounds poured 
annually into education, really learn 
anything. Mr. Duff remarks that this 
is the fault, not of the teachers, but of 
the pupils who come without any desire 
of learning—a thing due to the com- 
plete secularization of the modern 
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Catholic family. But in this country 
of ours is it not true that much of the 
religious ignorance of our Catholic 
school pupils, where there is question 
of real as opposed to nominal knowl- 
edge, comes from our teaching religion 
to the young (and to the old also) in 
much the same manner as we would 
if it were completely divorced from 
daily conduct—something as far re- 
moved from the battle of life as are 
the flora and the fauna of Equatorial 
Africa? Is there not something radi- 
cally wrong with our running of the 
Catholic school system when thirty 
to forty per cent of big city boys and 
girls who are found during the school 
year at Sunday Mass in a body, many 
of them at Communion also, are not 
seen at any Sunday Mass throughout 
vacation? And only the best of these 
boys and girls are seen at monthly 
Communion once they enter the Cath- 
olic high school. While non-vitalized 
religious teaching doesn’t account for 
all, or perhaps most, of this spiritual 
apathy, it surely does account for some 
of it, enough to make priests examine 
their consciences. Words, not things, 
are taught. Definitions are memorized 
before the notions they summarize are 
mastered. Pupils can be in high school 
and still not know what the Mass is. 
Seminarians on the threshold of the- 
ology, exposed all during their previous 
school life to Catholic teaching, can’t 
tell how to give last aid to a dying per- 
son conscious but ignorant of the 
credenda. They will say: “Have the 
person make an act of contrition’— 
as if that would be anything else than a 
rigmarole of words for one unin- 
structed in the necessary mysteries of 
the New Testament. After spending 
months and years in so-called Bible 
History, children emerge from the or- 
deal knowing scarcely more than that 


there is an Old and a New Testament. 
Even seventh- and eighth-graders will 
not have read at first hand the Gospels; 
nor will high school pupils be conver- 
sant with the New Testament as a 
result of having read it for spiritual 
formation and incidentally for culture. 

Even our purported leaders in Israel 
know a number of things that, in the 
words of Artemus Ward, “‘ain’t so.”’ 
Witness a priest over a Catholic radio 
station giving out the following non- 
sense on the baptism of desire. He had 
been asked if he held there was na 
salvation without baptism. He an- 
swered in effect: ‘Not precisely. 
There is such a thing as baptism of 
desire; and anyone can by the light 
of reason know there is a God, and 
be sorry for his sins; and therefore 
have the baptism of desire.”” Another 
theologically crippled apologist writes 
a pamphlet on the Mass, with the Mass 
left out. He tells of man offering God 
bread and wine at the Offertory, and 
of God giving man the Body and Blood 
of Christ at Communion. This makes 
the Mass a sort of Catholic version of 
the Elizabethan Communion Service— 
Communion without Sacrifice in some 
impossible way. May we not pru- 
dently conjecture that not a little of 
our disordered Catholic life flows from 
a lack of devotion to the Holy Euchar- 
ist as Sacrifice? Dom Vonier, the late 
Abbot of Buckfast, said something 
similar by way of conjecture about the 
unfallen angels and about unfallen 
man: they both lacked the nobility 
of giving to God adequately, infinitely, 
a thing that can be done only through 
the Sacramental Sacrifice; they had 
been recipients always, and not gener- 
ous givers, givers in very truth accord- 
ing to their yearnings and not at all 
in accordance with their possessions. 
We act as if there were no Sacrifice 
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in the Church of God; yet, God chided 
the men of Israel for acting as if there 
were no prophet in Israel. 

What a Catholic lawyer told me 
ten years ago could be repeated a 
million times, if priests would do in the 
schoolrooms what one retreat master 
did in a single conference. Said this 
now departed lawyer: “I used to 
think I had had about as good a Cath- 
olic education as our better-educated 
Catholics; for I was privileged to have 
two years at the old Christian Brothers 
College before being forced to go to 
work and get in my law studies at 
night. But it wasn’t until I made a 
retreat down at the White House and 
heard a conference on the Mass that I 
began to realize what the Mass is. 
Since then I have found it harder to 
stay away from Mass and Commun- 
ion on a weekday than to go.”” For us 
priests in all too many instances teach- 
ing religion is not a formative work; 
it is the regaling of youngsters with 
religious ‘‘believe-it-or-not’s.”” We are 
like the doting maiden aunt who would 
have her nephew Eustace abstain from 
all playing at baseball and football, un- 
til he would have taken a complete 
course in the guide books under a one- 
time professional baseball player and 
a former football star, respectively, 
and thereupon passed a competent ex- 
amination on each guide book. How 
many young priests impart religious 
knowledge as a further incentive to 
Christian living, to progressing in the 
devout life as a priest not yet ten years 
ordained is trying to do? 


The Unused Obvious Method 


That obvious method is best told 
in the sixteenth chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles. The story of how St. 
Paul in one afternoon inducted a group 
of women into Christian life in its 


abundant form is well worth reviewing. 


“That vision once seen, we were 
eager to sail for Macedonia; we 
concluded that God had called us 
there to preach to them. So we put 
out from Troas, made a straight 
course to Samothrace, and next day 
to Neapolis Thence we reached 
Philippi, which is a Roman colony 
and the chief city in that part of 
Macedonia; in this city we re- 
mained for some days, conferring to- 
gether. On the sabbath day we went 
out beyond the city gates, by the 
riverside, a meeting place, we were 
told, for prayer; and we sat down 
and preached to the women who had 
assembled there. One of those who 
were listening was a woman called 
Lydia, a purple-seller from the city 
of Thyatira, a worshipper of the true 
God; and the Lord opened her 
heart, so that she was attentive to 
Paul’s preaching. She was baptized 
with all her household; and she was 
urgent with us. ‘Now that you 
have decided that I have faith in the 
Lord,’ she said, ‘come to my house 
and lodge there’—and she would 
taken no denial.” 


But what did our young priest try 
to do in the way of religious teaching 
in the spirit and method of St. Paul? 


His method in the grade work is this:. 


he takes third, fourth and fifth grades 
three times a week for thirty minutes 
and applies the Pauline method of 
Christian coaching rather than Chris- 
tian teaching. He says: “My object 
is to train the children in the devout 
life.’’” How does he go about it? He 
begins by having each class make a 
meditation of five minutes on one 
phase of a Mystery of the Rosary: 
the Joyous Mysteries up to Christmas; 
thence to Easter the Sorrowful Mys- 
teries; and from after Easter to vaca- 
tion the Glorious Mysteries. He has 
the children begin with an invocation 
to the Holy Ghost and a short prayer 
to Mary; then a part of the Mystery is 
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presented. After that comes a pause 
of about two minutes; and the five 
minutes are ended by an affection 
elicited in the children’s own words. 
“Do the children like it? In one class 
if I happen to delay or forget the medi- 
tation, a youngster will get up to re- 
mark: ‘Father, how about the medi- 
tation to-day?’ More than half in 
one class, and some fewer in the others, 
make such a meditation by themselves 
every day of the week.” 


A Repetition of Good Acts 


“After taking about fifteen minutes 
for the catechism, I am trying out 
what might be called a repetition of 
good acts done the day before. The 
experiment looks promising. Each 


. day a row or two arise and tell me in a 


few words, but detailed, what they 
tried to do to please the Lord the day 
before. They do it in the right spirit. 
A fifth-grade girl said: ‘I was playing 
a game with a friend and she cheated. 
I felt angry and was going to quit; 
then I thought of my kind act and went 
on playing without saying anything 
about the cheating.’ Another re- 
ported: ‘I did the dishes and scrubbed 
the floor without mother asking me.’ 


A third said: ‘I went to the store for 
old folks, and didn’t take any money 
for it.’ The children see that kindness 
is even the popular thing, too. 

“The last five or seven minutes of 
the period is taken up with a running 
commentary onthe life of a Saint. 
For my own edification I read a book 
like Ghéon’s ‘Secrets of the Saints.’ 
With the story fresh in mind, I tell 
the children the characteristic doings 
of the given Saint. The effeets have 
amazed me. If someone has said 
that a Saint makes the best interpreter 
of the Scriptures, so is the life of a 
Saint the best application of the cate- _ 
chism. When asked what benefits he 
got from the life of the Saint, one lad 
responded: ‘It makes my troubles 
seem small when I think of what Dom 
Bosco had to go through.’ Another 
boy answered: ‘I want to do a little 
penance and get up in the morning for 
Mass when I think how the Curé of 
Ars slept only an hour, and on a 
board.’ ” 

Such schoolroom tactics by priests 
in thousands of instances will give us 
in the next generation Catholics with 
a spiritualized, a supernaturalized, 
outlook on life, in place of the secular- 
ized outlook of this generation. 
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An Inspired Book 
By Ernest Graf, O.5S.B. 


Holy Scripture is the written word of 
God. Therein lies the secret of its 
uniqueness among all the books the 
world contains. Not alone the depth 
and sublimity of its dogmatic and 
ethical teaching, but even the incom- 
parable beauty of imagery and style 
which enhance its teaching, may be 
ascribed in large measure to God’s in- 
tervention in the production of the 
sacred volume. The Old Testament 
is a record of God’s speech with man 
in the persons of patriarchs and proph- 
ets, whilst the New Testament is the 
story of the life, the preaching and 
teaching of Incarnate Wisdom during 
His brief stay among mortals. Then 
the sacred writers also speak and 
write in their own names; they utter 
personal opinions which represent the 
fruit of their own study and research, 
or reflect the period, social environ- 
ment and material conditions in which 
their lives were spent. This last point 
must especially be borne in mind when 
they refer to matters not directly con- 
cerned with religion, such as, for in- 
stance, belong to the physical sciences. 
When they deal with such topics, these 
holy personages invariably speak the 
language of their time, 'for it is not 
within the scope of the Bible to throw 
light on the mystery of this world, but 
rather to lighten men on the road to the 
next. However, the charisma of inspir- 
ation would preserve the sacred writers 
from wrong assertions even in this 
sphere, since science, inspiration and 
revelation ultimately derive from the 
same source—the God of truth. 


Meaning of Biblical Inspiration 


The whole Bible, and every part of 
it, is God’s word in the sense that He 
inspired and prompted its writing. 
“Prophecy came not by the will of man 
at any time,’ wrote one who was him- 
self a singularly enlightened and in- 
spired man, “but the holy men of God 
spoke, inspired by the Holy Ghost” 
(II Pet., i. 21). The bearing of these 
words of the Prince of Apostles may 
not be limited to what is technically 
described by the word “prophecy,” 
that is, the proclamation of truths or 
facts, past or future, which can only 
become known through a supernatural 
manifestation; for similar expressions 
are found elsewhere in passages where 
there is no question of hidden or future 
events, such as, for instance: ‘“Where- 
fore, as the Holy Ghost saith: ‘“To- 
day, if you shall hear My voice... .’” 
(Heb., iii. 7). 

For the inspiration of the Old Testa- 
ment we have the witness of the New 
Testament and the personal testimony 
of Christ Himself: “‘He (Jesus) saith 
to them (the Pharisees): ‘How then 
doth David in spirit call Him Lord?’ ” 
(Matt., xxii. 43; Luke, xx. 42). In 
Acts, i. 16, Peter speaks in similar 
terms, and St. Paul is no less emphatic 
in his assertion of the supernatural 
origin and the manifold blessings of 
Holy Writ when he tells his beloved 
disciple Timothy that ‘all Scripture, 
inspired of God, is profitable to teach, 
to reprove, to correct, to instruct in 
justice.” The Apostle crowns this 


eulogy of Holy Scripture by informing 
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us that it was given to us in order that 
“the man of God [by which bishops 
and priests are no doubt meant in the 
first instance, since the letter consists 
largely of advice to a bishop, but every- 
one who gives himself to God is also 
included] may be perfect, furnished to 
every good work”’ (II Tim., iii. 16, 17). 

Inspiration puts the Bible in a cate- 
gory by itself: it is not to be ranked 
with other books, for it surpasses them 
all, both as regards content and literary 
form. Human genius, precisely be- 
cause it is human, moves within nar- 
row boundaries, whereas ‘‘the Lord is 
a God of all knowledge” (I Kings, ii. 
3), and “great is our Lord, and great is 
His power: and of His wisdom there is 
no number” (Ps. cxlvi. 5). One of the 
most common faults of our time is the 
misuse of words. The verbal coinage 
has been debased, just as political 
events have led to the substitution of a 
paper currency for the noble metal that 
has always stood as the symbol of 
financial soundness. Inspiration has 
accordingly been applied indiscrimi- 
nately. We speak of poetic or artistic 
inspiration, as when we say that 
Juvenal’s caustic strictures on the 
morals of his contemporaries were in- 
spired by virtuous indignation, as he 
himself declares: szva fecit indignatio 
versus. In Christian speech, by inspira- 
tion is meant a supernatural action on 
the mind and heart of the holy men 
who wrote the Bible. Poetic and ar- 
tistic inspiration are states of mind 
produced by purely natural causes. 
Even in the religious sphere, the light 
and guidance—or if you will, theinspira- 
tion—we pray for with a view to our 
own sanctification, or the discharge of 
the duties of our state in life, must not 
be confounded with biblical inspira- 
tion. After a sermon, carefully pre- 
pared and delivered with a certain 
























































amount of fire, more than one priest 
will have been told that some enthu- 
siast in the parish said: ‘Oh, was not 
Father inspired this morning!’ No 
doubt he was, but not as was Isaias 
when he foretold the birth of Em- 
manuel, or Daniel when he expounded 
his nocturnal visions to that remarkable 
dreamer, Nabuchodonosor. Since God 
alone “‘worketh . . . both to will and to 
accomplish’’ (Phil., ii. 13), and we are 
incapable even of a holy thought unless 
it be prompted from above, we are 
evidently ‘‘inspired’’ when we do 
conceive a good desire or a holy 
thought. But such an inspiration (that 
is, such an enlightenment of the mind 
and stirring of the will), supernatural 
though it is in its source, method of 
operation and object, conforms never- 
theless to the ordinary working of 
divine graces. 


Extent of Inspiration 


The inspiration of which there is 
question here is such an intervention 
from above that, as a result, a human 
agent becomes God’s tool, saying or 
writing such things as the Holy Ghost 
reveals to him, or enables him to find 
out for himself. This supernatural 
influence further enables the writer to 
express himself in words which, 
though in one sense they may have 
been picked out by the writer, are also 
chosen by them under divine guidance. 
In other words, inspiration extends 
beyond the subject-matter and in- 
cludes, at least by and large, even the 
expression or literary form in which the 
matter is presented to the reader of 
the sacred book. For this reason a 
Catholic must reject with indignation 
the odious comparison which some 
moderns have presumed to make be- 
tween our Scriptures and the so-called 
“holy books”’ of the East. These com- 
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parisons are symptomatic of a deplor- 
able attitude to the Bible on the part 
of people in official positions and de- 
scribed as ‘ministers of the Gospel.”’ 
It has even been suggested, in all 
seriousness, that in the public services 
of the Established (Anglican) Church 
selected passages should be read from 
other ‘‘sacred books’ and from the 
world’s classics—particularly from the 
English classics, since these works be- 
tray obvious signs of “inspiration.” 
On the other hand, a dignitary of the 
Church of England, himself a volu- 
minous writer, confessed his inability 
to see why Anglicans should go listen- 
ing in church to extracts from the 
story of an eastern semi-barbarous, 
pastoral tribe, and to the singing of 
their songs and ballads, by which he 
meant the Psalms. Statements such 
as these are portents that throw a lurid 
light upon the religious views of men 
officially committed to the task of ex- 
pounding the Bible, in which are con- 
tained ‘“‘the lively (viz., the living or 
life-giving) oracles of God.’”’ To place 
Holy Writ on the same level as the 
works of poets and thinkers, even 
though they may have been men of ge- 
nius, is to dilute the traditional notion 
of inspiration; in fact, it is its utter, if 
indirect denial, for in this way the 
Bible is robbed of its divine character. 


Inspiration and Revelation 
It is important to distinguish be- 


_ tween inspiration and revelation. The 


whole Bible, with all its parts, is in- 
spired, but not every statement of the 
Old and New Testament is the fruit 
of revelation. Revelation is the mani- 
festation by God, or by an agent 
speaking in God’s name, of a truth or 
a fact the knowledge of which either 
lies completely beyond the ken of the 
created mind or at least outside the ex- 


perience of the subject of the revela- 
tion. Thus, unless God had Himself 
revealed it, the mystery of God’s per- 
sonal life (that is, the Holy Trinity) 
would have remained for ever un- 
known, for it is the greatest of those 
truths which theologians describe as 
veritates supernaturales quoad substan- 
tiam—truths, therefore, beyond’ the 
natural reach of even the keenest an- 
gelic intelligences. Future effects also 
(such as are not necessarily contained 
in their causes, inasmuch as they pro- 
ceed from free will) can be known only 
by revelation, for they are clearly seen 
only by Him who beholds all things in 
His immutable eternity. Revelation 
likewise includes such truths as man- 
kind in general, or particular persons, 
are ignorant of, even though knowledge 
of them: might be obtained by natural 
means. When an inspired writer re- 
cords such experiences, he is favored 
with revelation as well as inspiration, 
for he sets down on paper what he saw 
by means of a supernatural light, and 
he writes under an impulse which pre- 
serves him from all error. 

There are, however, parts of the Bi- 
ble which record things that the writers 
knew, or could come to know, by na- 
tural means. In this case inspiration, 
which is by definition an action on the 
intellect and the will, enables the sa- 
cred writer to understand more fully 
the truths or facts he knows already or 
which he has discovered for himself, 
and to clothe them in a suitable liter- 
ary dress. The concluding verses of 
Ecclesiastes make this perfectly clear 
(Eccles., xii. 9 sqq.), and the author of 
II Machabees (ii. 27 sqq.) tells us that 
the compiling of his book was “‘no easy 
task, yea rather a business full of 
watching and sweat.” Inspiration, 
then, does not exclude human activity; 
on the contrary, it demands it, butit 
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also so controls it that the sacred 
writer unerringly sets down all those 
things—and none other—which the 
chief Author wishes him to write. 
All the while the inspired writer re- 
mains a child of his time, sharing the 
views and opinions of the men of his 
period. He may even remain wholly 
unaware of the fact that he is being 
moved by a supernatural power, and 
imagine that he is merely obeying a 
natural urge to set down his thoughts 
in writing. Inspiration comes under 
the gratia gratis data of prophecy; it 
is, therefore, a transient gift not per- 
manently granted for the personal ad- 
.vantage of the recipient, but for the 
common good. There are degrees of 
intensity, or of distinctness in that gift. 
Specifically, it is the same in all the 
sacred writers; yet, it stands to reason 
that when, for instance, Jsaias foretells 
that a Virgin shall bear a Son (Is., ii. 
14), or when David describes with 
wonderful realism some of the episodes 
of Our Lord’s Passion (Ps. xxi. 7-9, 
17-19), a brighter light was flashed 
upon the minds of those holy men than 
was granted to the author of II Mach- 
abees, or to St. Luke who, in his pref- 
ace, speaks of his gathering of facts 
which his natural ability fully en- 
abled him to compile, but which a 
supernatural light and guidance rend- 
ered easier and preserved from the 
least shade of error. 


Authorship of the Bible 


The Councils of Florence, Trent and 
the Vatican ascribe the authorship of 
the Bible to God Himself, and by so 
doing these august assemblies confirm 
and make their own the language of 
Christian antiquity. St. Gregory the 
Great declares that the Holy Ghost is 
the author and the writer the pen with 
which the Holy Ghost writes: “Cum 


Spiritum sanctum auctorem tenemus, 
qui scriptorem quzrimus, quid aliud 
facimus quam legentes litteras de ca- 
lamo percontamur?’’ (Moral. in Job, 
Pref.). At first sight, these words of 
the holy Pope seem to discourage, and 
even to frown upon, an important ele- 
ment of exegesis, namely, the study of 
the personality of a writer, his style, the 
period and social and political condi- 
tions in which he lived, though such 
studies are most helpful for the under- 
standing of the text and for that 
reason have always been encouraged 
by the Church. Again, if taken 
literally, St. Gergory would reduce 
the rdle of the inspired writer to a 
merely mechanical concurrence with 
the Divine Author of the work. By 
their subtle analysis of principal and in- 
strumental causality, St. Thomas and 
the Scholastics have been able to assess 
aright the respective part of God and 
man in the composition of the inspired 
books. An effect, St. Thomas teaches, 
may derive completely from two differ- 
ent but subordinate causes. Thus, the 
act of cutting a log of wood is wholly 
the act of the saw and wholly that of the 
hand that wields the saw. Better still, 
my hand traces characters on paper, my 
feet carry me from one place to an- 
other, but it is I who write and who 
walk—the hands or the feet are instru- 
ments that will act only when set in 
motion by the will whose organs they 
are. After this fashion, God is the 
author, the supreme author, of the 
Bible; but the inspired writers are also 
the authors, on their own level of caus- 
ality. These holy men are not automa- 
tons; they work indeed under a super- 
natural influence which, however, does 
not impede the free play of their nat- 
ural powers. Writing of St. Luke, 
Father Hugh Pope puts the matter 
with perfect clarity when he says: 
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“The Evangelist is no chance pen;.. . 
on the contrary, he is a perfectly pre- 
pared instrument, prepared from eter- 
nity by God for the particular work for 
which He destined him, namely, the 
writing of the Third Gospel. When the 
fitting time comes, God moves him to 
write, and at the same time illumines 
his intellect so that he writes under the 
influence of a divine light directing, 
stimulating and, if need be, correcting 
his judgment as he shapes his material, 
so that he may commit to writing what 
God wills and all that God wills’ 
(“Aids to the Bible,”’ I, 88). 

The doctrine of principal and instru- 
mental causality provides a most satis- 
fying—in fact, the only satisfying— 
account of the Catholic concept of bib- 
lical inspiration, one worthy both of 
God and of the writer. Each of the 
two authors of the book is fully its cre- 
ator, each on his own plane. The book 
is wholly God’s, who enlightens and 
prompts the writer; it is wholly the 
latter’s, but as God’s instrument, after 
the fashion in which the written page 
is wholly the product of my brain on 
the one hand, and that of my pen on 
the other. Leo XIII’s_ Encyclical 
“‘Providentissimus Deus’’ offers no 
other theory, but it further clarifies the 
Fathers’ saying that the Scriptures are 
dictated by the Holy Ghost: ‘‘All the 
books which the Church receives as 
sacred and canonical are written wholly 
and entirely, with all their parts, at 
the dictation of the Holy Ghost, who 
employed as His instruments men 
whom, by supernatural power, He 
moved and impelled to write. He was 
so present to them that the things 
which He ordered, and those only, they 
first rightly understood, then willed 
faithfully to write down, and finally 
expressed in apt words and with infal- 
lible truth; otherwise it could not be 


said that He was the author of the 
entire Scripture.” 


St. Augustine on the Bible 


St. Augustine’s great work entitled 
“De consensu Evangelistarum” can 
hardly fail to impress the present-day 
reader with its air of modernity, for 
in its pages a fourth-century Father 
of the Church lays down principles 
which enable us to deal with the very 
latest of liberal problems, the doctrine 
of the ‘‘Mystical Body’”’ which is so 
popular to-day, and which not a few 
regard as a discovery of our time. This 
doctrine enables St. Augustine to dem- 


onstrate the supernatural character. 


and the divine origin of the book of the 
Gospel. Needless to say, the principle 
is, in a large measure, applicable to the 
Old Testament as well, since God is the 
author of the whole Bible. Christ 
our Lord, Augustine argues, by reason 
of the humanity assumed by Him, is 
the Head of a body of which His dis- 
ciples are the members. When, there- 
fore, the disciples wrote down the 
things which He showed and uttered 
to them, it cannot be claimed that He 
Himself is not the author, since His 
members carried out what they had 
learned at the dictation of the Head: 
“TItaque cum illi scripserunt nequa- 
quam dicendum est quod ipse non 
scripserit, quandoque membra ejus id 
operata sunt quod dictante capite cog- 
noverunt.” For whatsoever of His 
actions and sayings He wished us to 
read, these He commanded them to 
write, as by His hands: “Quidquid 
enim ille de suis factis et dictis nos 
legere voluit, hoc scribendum illis 
tanquam suis manibus imperavit.” 
Hence, once we grasp this wonderful 
oneness of the members- under one 
head, in spite of the diversity of their 
respective functions, we shall receive 
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the narratives of the disciples which we 
read in the Gospel as if we actually be- 
held the Lord writing them down with 
His own hand: ‘Non aliter accipiet 
quod narrantibus discipulis Christi in 
evangelio legerit, quam si ipsam 
manum Domini, quam in proprio cor- 
pore portabat, scribentemr conspex- 
erit’”’ (““De Cons. Ev.,’’ i, 35). 

The immediate object St. Augustine 
had in view when he wrote the above 
words was to counter a difficulty 
raised by certain contemporary here- 
tics who sought to belittle the Christian 
faith on the ground that its Divine 
Founder had not left behind any writ- 


ings, as had the philosophers and the 
founders of various sects. Augustine 
shows that, since it is a fact that, 
though Christ and His followers are 
distinct personalities, they neverthe- 
less constitute one Body, it follows 
that, although the Evangelists, not 
Jesus, wrote the Gospel, it is neverthe- 
less right and proper to ascribe the 
writing to Christ, since He is the Head 
of a body of which His followers are, 
as it were, the hands, the mouth, the 
eyes, and so forth. When, therefore, we 
read our Scriptures, more especially 
the Gospels, we read that which was 
written by Christ’s own hand. 
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Preparation for Mass 


By T. C. SIEKMANN 


Beyond all question, the greatest act 
of a priest’s day is his saying of Mass. 
To be identified with Christ in His 
great act of sacrifice is an incalculable 
privilege. Little wonder, then, that 
Saints have broken into ecstasy at the 
thought of it. And yet, despite the 
theoretical greatness of it all, many of 
us priests experience little of elation at 
Mass. Rather, we go through the 
ceremonies with something of tedium, 
and feel relieved when we sit down to 
breakfast—not daring to say, yet 
feeling none the less: “I’m glad that 
job’s over with.”’ 

Now, there isn’t anything wrong 
with the Mass formula or with our 
particular rite that could explain this 
unfortunate attitude. We don’t need 
any sweeping reform as to language or 
ceremonial. What we need is a little 
personal reform in our approach to the 
great Sacrifice. Specifically, we aren’t 
making the right kind of preparation, 
if we are making any adequate prepar- 
ation at all. 

Preparation for anything must be in 
proportion to the thing prepared for. 
A trifling matter merits scant prepara- 
tion. A weighty matter requires con- 
siderable thought and preparation. 
Thus, we prepare carefully for picnics, 
conventions, weddings, ordinations, 
First Masses, and the like. The greater 
the event, the more intense the prepar- 
ation. So it is in life generally. When 
it is a question of performing so great a 
thing as offering a sacrifice to God, 
surely no amount of preparation can 
really be adequate. But certainly a 
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good deal of detailed preparation is 
undeniably in order. 

The greatness of the Mass we do not 
question. But it is a greatness not 
apparent to worldly eyes; it is a great- 
ness seen only by faith. Subjectively, 
our appreciation of the Mass is in pro- 
portion to the intensity of our faith. 
The less alive our faith is, the less sig- 
nificance does the Mass seem to have 
for us. ) 

The philosophy of preparation for 
Mass is to conjure up a vivid realiza- 
tion of what is to take place. After 
all, we are human. We are subject to 
all the psychological handicaps and 
tendencies of human nature. We get 
used to things, however great they 
may be. We succumb to routine. 
We take things for granted. No mat- 
ter what we believe speculatively about 
the Holy Eucharist and about the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, we must make 
our faith practical, vivid, active, if we 
are to be in the proper mood for offer- 
ing up the Holy Sacrifice. 

There are various devices designed 
to put us psychologically in a spirit 
of vital faith. The Church has a 
whole line-up of things to be done be- 
fore Mass by way of preparation. Un- 
fortunately, many priests disregard 
these helpful instructions, basing their 
neglect of them on some such general 
principle as: ‘They don’t bind under 
pain of sin.”” I am of the opinion that 
any priest who is listless at saying 
Mass would find in the Mass treasures 
of deep spiritual joy, if only he would 
follow out carefully the Church’s pre- 
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scriptions by way of preparation for 
Mass. 


Requirements of ‘‘Ritus Servandus’’ 


Weil, what does the Church expect 
by way of preparation? The Ritus 
Servandus printed in the front of the 
Missal is quite clear. The priest 
about to celebrate Mass should have 
gone to Sacramental Confession when 
necessary. Evidently, this means if 
he has committed mortal sin. But in 
light of Canon 125 clerics should fre- 
quently cleanse their consciences of 
even venial offenses by the Sacrament 
of Penance. It goes without saying 
that a well-regulated spiritual life is 
required for a devout celebration of 
Mass; and frequent, regular confes- 
sion is one of the best aids to spiritual 
living. 

The Ritus Servandus requires, more- 
over, that the priest recite at least 
Matins and Lauds before Mass, the 
implication no doubt being that other 
Little Hours ought also to be recited 
(namely, those prescribed in choir be- 
fore the Conventual Mass) according 
to the quality of the day’s liturgy. 
That would mean Prime and Terce on 
doubles, semidoubles, Sundays, and 
within octaves; Sext on simples and 
ferias per annum; and up to None in- 
clusive on penitential days. The obli- 
gation, however, extends only to Mat- 
ins and Lauds; the other Hours are 
only suggested by implication. The 
Church supposedly desires that the 
priest in his private life conform as far 
as possible to the form of public prayer 
worship in choir (which she holds up 
as the ideal), and while not making 
such detailed observance a matter of 
obligation, at least considers it as de- 
sirable and praiseworthy. Matins and 
lauds, however, she does require. 
After having said at least Matins 


and Lauds, the priest is to spend some 
time in other prayer (orationt aliquan- 
tulum vacet), by which no doubt is 
meant mental prayer or meditation. 
Then he is to say the prayers of prepa- 
ration ‘‘pro temporis opportunitate.” 

It may be well to quote verbatim 
the instructions to which I have just 
referred : 


I—DE PRAPARATIONE SACERDOTIS 
CELEBRATURI. 


Sacerdos celebraturus Missam, pre- 
via Confessione _— sacramentali, 
quando opus est, et saltem Matutino 
cum Laudibus absoluto, oratione 
aliquantulum vacet; et Orationes 
inferius positas pro temporis op- 
portunitate dicat. 


It takes ordinarily about a half-hour 
to say Matins and Lauds. The men- 
tal prayer suggested certainly ought to 
be at least five minutes, and a half-hour 
would be preferable. The statutes of 
the diocese of the writer of. this article 
require half an hour’s meditation be- 
fore celebration (Semi-horam devotis 
meditationibus semper consecret ante 
celebrationem ...). Moreover, the 
prayers “‘pro temporis opportunitate,” 
if recited only up to the orations in- 
cluded, take several minutes. 

Granted that considerable leeway is 
allowed, certainly the Church desires 
about an hour of prayer, and furnishes 
plenty of material for longer prayer, 
in preparation for the celebration of 
Mass. Besides the official, liturgical 
prayer (that is, the Divine Office), she 
requires other mental or heart-to-heart 
private prayer, and also various vocal 
prayers of her own choosing which are 
well calculated to put one in the cor- 
rect frame of mind and heart for the 
greatest of all priestly duties—the con- 
fecting and sacrificing of the Eucharis- 
tic Christ. 
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Material Preparations 


So much for prayer preparation. 
Then the Ritus Servandus directs the 
priest to take up the Missal and look up 
the Mass, read through the Mass, and 
place the markers. At this point the 
priest does well to acquaint the server 
with anything unusual in the Mass, 
such as extra lessons, a special Last 
Gospel, a Sequence, whether he is to 
binate, etc., so that the server may 
intelligently coéperate in making the 
Mass a smooth function. 

Then, and only then, is the priest to 
wash his hands. The prayer for this 
washing is very appropriate, and if 
said with understanding will do much 
to put the priest in the contrite and 
humble mood so necessary for worthy 
celebration. Needless to say, his 
hands should be immaculate when he 
reaches the sacristy, for this is a cere- 
monial washing, of symbolic rather 
than of practical import. 

Then, with super-clean hands he pre- 
pares the chalice (or checks its prepar- 
ation if the sacristan has prepared it). 
He should use a clean purificator. 
Surely, a fresh purificator for each 
Mass is no prodigality. Surgeons and 
nurses use clean cloths in abundance 
in treating the sinful bodies of man- 
kind. Surely, the Immaculate Body 
of the Lord rates at least equal con- 
cern. No laundress can complain of 
this, especially no Religious laundress 
who willingly spends hours of hot iron- 
ing to provide daily fresh wimples for 
the Sisters. Certainly, she will be as 
generous to Christ as to her fellow- 
Sisters. The priest is to place on the 
paten an integral host (hostia integra). 
Unfortunately, the very Sister who will 
do the breakfast toast to perfection often 
turns out ragged altar breads, cut off 
center, and little fit for the great use 
to which they are going to be put. 


In the Old Testament for the Passover 
a lamb without blemish was required. 
The matter of the Sacrifice of the New 
Law should be without blemish, too. 
But let us priests abstain from taking 
any sinister consolation in the fact 
that the good Sisters succumb to 
routine and fall prey to carelessness 
with the Lord even as we do. 

Incidentally, the wine for the Sacri- 
fice ought to be palatable, and sym- 
bolic of the fragrant Blood of the Lord. 
It spoils one’s devotion at Mass to 
have to wince and writhe at the un- 
pleasant taste of the Eucharistic spe- 
cies. 

These things being done, the priest 
puts on the vestments—which must 
not be split or torn, but integral and 
becomingly clean and beautiful. In 
this day and age when we can procure 
correct and tasteful vestments at a 
low price, there is no excuse for tar- 
nished, gaudy old rags that might have 
been beautiful fifty years ago, but 
which have long since become anti- 
quated. A thing of beauty may be a 
joy forever—but don’t carry that say- 
ing toofar. The Ritus requires that the 
priest have on shoes, prescinding, of 
course, from the legitimate practice 
of certain Religious. Needless to say, 
these shoes should be neat and clean 
and polished. 

The Ritus goes on to say how each 
vestment is to be put on. The pray- 
ers to be said by the priest as he puts 
on each vestment are found in the Mis- 
sal as part of the preparation for Mass. 
These prayers are gems of symbolism, 
and remind the priest of his dignity 
and duties and obligations. When 
washing his hands, he asks to be 
cleansed from all stain so that he can 
serve the Lord without pollution of 
mind or body. When putting on the 
amice, he begs protection against temp- 
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tations by the devil. The snowy 
white alb reminds him that he is to 
be washed clean in the Blood of the 
Lamb. The cincture is to hold in 
check the passions of lust, so that he 
may always remain chaste. The mani- 
ple, formerly a handkerchief, suggests 
the reward due to laboring in_ the 
sweat of one’s brow. The stole repre- 
sents the robe of immortality lost by 
our first parents, regained through the 
Redemption, of which the Mass is an 
extension. The chasuble is the sweet 
yoke of the Lord, the light burden 
which he prays to carry worthily so 
as to receive grace. Thus, as he dons 
one vestment after the other, he be- 
comes clothed in symbolic prayer, his 
identity covered over by the greatness 
of the priesthood. He is ready to go 
unto the altar of God, having put on 
the new man. The reverent putting 
on of the vestments, with attention to 
the meaning of the prayers, will do 
much to put one in a priestly frame of 
mind. 

Then, bowing to the cross in the 
sacristy, he proceeds to the altar with 
eyes cast down, with a grave gait, and 
with body erect. On arriving before 
the altar he is to stand, remove his 
biretta, hand it to the server, and then 
only bow or genuflect as required. 


The Wisdom of the Church 


Let us pause to admire the wisdom 
of the Church in her instructions con- 
cerning this proximate preparation 
for Mass. Confession is required. 
Only a priest cleansed from sin is 
worthy to say Mass. How human 
this seems, too! He may have sinned 
seriously. Confession will again open 
the gate to worthy celebration. A 
priest, despite his dignity, is still a 
frail man—like unto his people in all 
things, even sin. 


At least Matins and Lauds are to 
be said before Mass. Ordinarily the 
Mass corresponds to the Office. The 
Office is the prayer-setting for the Mass. 
Matins is a prayer-commentary on the 
liturgy of the day, a vigil, a study the 
night before of the feast or mystery in 
question. Since the Mass comes as 
the climax of the day’s liturgy, it is no 
more than logical that the explanation 
be before the celebration of the Mass 
and not after it. We recall the practi- 
cal little rule, too, that there is a 
Gloria in the Mass whenever the Je 
Deum was said at Matins (the two ex- 
ceptions being Holy Thursday and 
Holy Saturday), and that the Ite 
missa est is said whenever there is a 
Gloria. An intelligent appreciation of 
Matins will mean a much more intelli- 
gent, and hence devout celebration of 
Mass. The Proper of the Mass is 
very concise and compact. We will 
miss much of its message if we have 
not given it previous consideration. 
Matins affords us that opportunity. 

Preparing the Missal is of great im- 
portance. If the Mass is to be a sung 
Mass, note the proper flexx and metra, 
the modulations of the Gospel, the 
correct intonation of the Gloria, the 
proper Ite missa est, and the rest. A 
priest who is not an expert singer may 
find it necessary to prepare the sung 
parts well in advance. He may need 
the help of the organist or director for 
his practice. Nor is this expecting too 
much. Professional singers spend 
many a long hour of practice for worldly 
gain or fame. Surely, the great Sacri- 
fice of the Mass deserves preparation, 
too. Why is it that any old way of 
singing is considered good enough for 
the Mass? What a scandal to practise 
at the altar, to penalize the faithful by 
our mistakes, to spoil devotion for 
ourselves and others! You can’t pos- 
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sibly be devout when you spoil every 
phrase of the chant or, half-furious, 
chase after elusive commemorations. 


Practice Assures a Smooth Service 


A smooth service demands practice. 
The prescription of the Missal that 
the priest read through the Mass be- 
fore celebrating is but a hint that we 
put in as much preparation as neces- 
sary for a worthy execution of the 
ceremonies and chant. For a Low 
Mass, a simple reading through will 
be sufficient. For a High Mass longer 
preparation will usually be necessary. 
So great a thing as the Mass deserves 
the greatest of care. Hollywood ex- 
pends infinite care on the production 
of a passing movie. We dash off the 
infinite Mass without a forethought, 
with passing inconcern. We marvel at 
the huge daily throngs at the movies. 
We sadly contrast the meager few who 
attend daily Mass. I daresay that, if 
we priests put in as much spiritual, 
prayerful, and intelligent prepara- 
tion in our presentation of the Mass as 
the Hollywood people expend on ma- 
terialistic, shrewd, intelligent prepar- 
ation in the production of their movies, 
we would have a better attendance at 
Mass. I do not mean to confuse the 
spiritual and the material. Humanly 
speaking, however, we get out of some- 
thing what we put into it. And that 
holds in the spiritual as well as in the 
material order. In fact, theoretically, 
the spiritual, being of a higher order, 
has a deeper appeal than the material. 
If properly presented then, the Mass 
would have an irresistible charm and 
appeal. Here, however, we are con- 
sidering the priest’s appreciation of 
the Mass. It will have charm and ap- 
peal for him, if only he presents it to 
himself through thoughtful prepara- 
tion. 


The washing of the hands at the 
Lavabo comes logically after handling 
the Missal (perhaps dusty) and be- 
fore handling the clean host for the 
Sacrifice. While by a clean purificator 
the Church no doubt means one not 
notably soiled, I think our American 
high standards of hygiene, sanitation 
and general neatness demand a fresh 
purificator for each Mass. We Ameri- 
cans who are used to super-freshness 
and snowy whiteness in barber shops, 
operating rooms, hotel dining rooms, 
and the like, should by all means carry 
over these standards of cleanliness and 
freshness to the church. Fresh linens 
about the altar also have a wholesome 
psychological effect in impressing us 
with the purity and sublimity of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice, for which nothing 
can be too good. 

Another thing which makes for a de- 
vout celebration of Mass is a good 
server. No boy is born a Mass-server. 
Every servant must be trained. It 
takes patience to do it. A server who 
is alert, who really serves, is an aid to 
devotion. Instruct him beforehand 
about anything unusual, and he will 
be glad to codéperate. Provide him 
with a neat cassock and a masculine- 
looking surplice. Train him to be well- 
groomed and well-mannered. He will 
help make your Mass a devout and 
edifying spectacle. 

Truly, the Church is wise. Follow 
out her prescriptions and you will go 
to the altar prepared in body and 
mind and soul for so great a deed as 
offering the Holy Sacrifice. The Mass 
will take on deeper meaning. Now 
you will live it. As Thomas 4 Kempis 
says: “It will seem to thee as great, 
new, and delightful as if Christ that 
very day first was made man; or hang- 
ing on the Cross, suffered and died for 
man’s redemption.” 
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Do Liturgical Precepts Bind under Pain 
of Sin? 


But what about those priests who 
dismiss all this with a: “It doesn’t 
bind under pain of sin’? This is a per- 
fect example of moral theology misap- 
plied—a perfect illustration of how 
something can be partly true theoreti- 
cally, yet ruinous in practice. Sup- 
pose that none of these prescriptions 
concerning the preparation for Mass 
bound under pain of sin. Suppose, 
too, that in disregarding them you 
celebrated Mass in routine fashion 
with little profit to yourself and often 
scandal to your flock. Could you so 
flippantly excuse yourself of fault? 
He who desires an end must desire the 
means to that end. If devout cele- 
bration of Mass demands a rather 
painstaking preparation, then surely 
we have an obligation to make such 
preparation. If we say Mass unsatis- 
factorily and yet at the same time neg- 
lect suitable preparation, then no 
doubt the remedy for us is to use care- 
ful preparation. 

But is it true that these prescriptions 
of the Ritus Servandus do not bind 
under pain of some sin? Canon Law 
has something to say on the point too. 
Canon 810 warns explicitly: ‘“Sacer- 
dos ne omittat ad Eucharistici Sac- 
rificii oblationem sese piis precibus 
disponere.” Aertnys-Damen, follow- 
ing St. Alphonsus, comment in this 
connection that a priest who would 
approach to sacrifice without any 
preparation could not be excused from 
some fault because proximate prepara- 
tion is necessary in order that the 
Sacrifice may be celebrated with due 
piety and devotion (II, n. 250). 

About Matins and Lauds, Aertnys- 
Damen points out that the omission of 


Matins and Lauds before Mass is 
commonly held to be a venial sin, if 
done without a just cause. To omit 
the washing of the hands is at least 
venially sinful. The vesting prayers 
bind probably under pain of venial sin. 
According to Canon Law and the pre- 
scriptions of the Missal, the priest 
must make some proximate prepara- 
tion for Mass. The Missal gives a de- 
tailed preparation. Canon Law states 
but a bare principle. According to 
moral theology, the priest may omit 
the official preparation for a substitute 
preparation. 

My point here is not to determine 
how much one can omit without sin, 
but rather to urge filial obedience to 
the wise suggestions of the Church, 
which, if followed, will mean a fruitful 


celebration of the Holy Sacrifice. 


Since anticipation of Matins and Lauds 
is a privilege, one is not bound to an- 
ticipate. Yet, if that is the only con- 


venient way of getting in Matins and 


Lauds before Mass, one would do well 
to anticipate. 

In this article I have drawn no very 
clear distinctions between the words of 
the Ritus Servandus and my own com- 
ments, nor do I want to provoke con- 
troversy bymyinterpretations. Rather 
I wanted to present in a brotherly way 
some observations on the great psycho- 
logical wisdom of the Church in her 
official preparation for Mass. We are 
all human—we priests and the Sister 
sacristans who help us. We all slip 
into routine once in a while, and we 
don’t mind being reminded of it. 
Whatever will help us appreciate the 
Mass more will be taken in the spirit 
in which it is given. God only knows 
that we are missing a lot in the Mass as 
it is. ; 
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Juvenile Delinquency 
By Kian J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. . 


III. The Cure of Delinquency 


In the two preceding articles, we 
discussed (1) the causes and occasions 
leading to an increase of juvenile delin- 
quencies, and (2) what public and pri- 
vate agencies are doing to keep the 
young on the right path. The cure of 
delinquents may now be considered. 

We are dealing here with youngsters 
who have already fallen into the hands 
of the law. First, we shall investigate 
what the law-enforcement groups are 
doing to bring about a conversion; 
then, we shall submit the means which 
alone gives solid hope of solving the 
problem, as far as this is humanly pos- 
sible. 

Up to a comparatively recent date, 
civil authorities confined themselves to 
inflicting punishment in the hope that 
a fine or imprisonment might cure the 
offenders. In some cases it did, but, 
in general, vindictive punishment alone 
has not corrected the culprits in sub- 
stantial numbers. In the nineteenth 
century, public authorities began to 
reform the prison systems in order 
that with atonement an improvement 
in morals might go hand in hand. 
Greater stress was laid upon the edu- 
cation and rehabilitation of prisoners. 
But since the developments mostly 


concerned adults, they lie outside the 


scope of the present monograph. 

The Church was much earlier on 
the scene, especially as far as the 
young were concerned. At the time of 
the Apostles, Catholic action compris- 
ing the social care of youth was al- 
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ready existent, not as a social work, 
but as a religious work of mercy. 
Later on, this work was continued by 
the Religious Orders and other groups 
such as the guilds. After the Council 
of Trent, a greater stress was laid 
upon the care of the young. Outstand- 
ing in the field of education and cor- 
rection were St.. John Baptist de la 
Salle and St. John Bosco, with the in- 
stitutes they founded. Now let us 
turn to the present. 


Modern Methods for Reforming 
Delinquents 


First, let us recall what public au- 
thority and society are doing for young 
delinquents. Truant schools were 
founded to exercise a stricter supervi- 
sion over school attendance and its 
enforcement—by physical means, if 
needed. This process may steady the 
character for some time and bring 
about a salutary change in some in- 
stances, but this reform does not hap- 
pen in the majority of cases. More- 
over, the experience of having been in a 
truant school may merely create a 
wholesome fear that awakens a cer- 
tain carefulness in avoiding re-com- 
mittment. 

The Big Brother and Big Sister 
movement provides suitable adult com- 
panions or guides of the same sex and 
creed as the incipient delinquents. 
The idea behind it is to strengthen the 
character of the young by the super- 
sion of leisure time and by counsel and 
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help, wherever these are needed. 
Encouragement of the young by ex- 
ample to receive the Sacraments regu- 
larly and to comply with other religious 
duties should be the greatest concern 
of the Big Brothers and Sisters. This, 
combined with the provision of innocent 
recreation and protection against evil 
companions and occasions of sin, 
should certainly be beneficial. How- 
ever, the difficulty is to find enough 
suitable adults to act as reliable and 
conscientious guides. Frequently, the 
interest of well-meaning adults turns 





: that is not always prudent. This sen- 
timental kindness is liable to be abused. 

Protectories for the younger boys 
and girls have been tried for many dec- 
ades, but the results have not been 
proportionate to the efforts and money 
expended. When a large crowd of 
delinquents gathers in one building, 
: a great opportunity is furnished for 
ls mutual seduction. During the past 
thirty years, efforts have been made 
: to avoid the dangers arising from large 
numbers by changing protectories from 
one building to a cottage system, and 
housing a small number of boys to- 
gether under conditions similar to the 
natural family. If the youngsters con- 
stituting the family are carefully se- 
lected and well supervised, a greater 
measure of good results may be ex- 
pected. The protectories really take 
aver the duties which parents are 
bound to perform, but for some reasons 
do not fulfill, Orphan asylums, of 
course, are an entirely different matter. 

For the larger boys and girls, the 
State supports reformatories conducted 
by seculars or by Religious. Here the 
problem of mutual bad influence is 
not simply solved, but where the chap- 
lains and guardians took a particular 
interest in hopeful youngsters, espe- 









into sentimentality or into a kindness: 








cially in religious affairs, some good 
effects have been recorded. 

For the sake of completeness, the 
prisons and the probation system may 
be mentioned, although they concern 
principally adult offenders. Formerly, 
the prisons were purely penal institutes 
and means of protecting law-abiding 
citizens. Of late, the prisons do some 
educational work, and the so-called 
Protective Societies and probation 
officers aim at rehabilitation of dis- 
missed prisoners or offenders placed 
under suspended sentences: Both 
groups do their best work in rehabilita- 
tion and preventing future prison 
terms. ~ 

All the means of curbing or curing 
juvenile delinquency mentioned above 
have two serious defects in common. 
They do not reach the delinquents 
early enough, and impress a stigma 
on the character of a boy or girl that 
usually lasts for life. Hence, we must 
turn for the cure of delinquency to the 
family in which children originate, 
and learn what must be done by the 
parents. There is really no other 
source that gives hope of extensive 
success. 


Correct Upbringing of Children 


This brings us logically to the up- 
bringing of children, their training and 
education. This is a topic on which 
libraries have been written, but on 
which views and opinions differ so 
greatly that they cause bewilderment 
rather than solid and practical infor- 
mation. One must be very careful in 
the selection of books on this topic. 

But the study of books, although 
helpful in certain cases, is by no means 
necessary for parents in order to fulfill 
their obligations towards their chil- 
dren. The Creator Himself has made 
provisions so that, with the aid of 
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grace and good will, the children 
created by Him individually and given 
to parents in trust may also return to 
their Father in heaven. In this respect 
men differ from brute animals. Ani- 
mals can reproduce themselves by the 
powers which God has laid down once 
and for all in their nature and species. 
God has not given such power to men. 
They cannot reproduce themselves 
without the special aid of God. Par- 
ents can only bring about a physical 
condition of matter into which God in- 
fuses a spiritual and therefore an im- 
mortal soul, which constitutes in union 
with the predisposed matter a living 
human being. Hence, the origin of 
every man is predominantly divine, 
and so is his ultimate end. 

From this fact arises a twofold ob- 
ligation, namely, to care for the soul 
as well as for the body of the child. 
For the latter, human nature provides 
by furnishing the power and will or love 
to do so. But one thing must be re- 
membered in this connection: the 
care of the body must be such as not 
to bring harm to the soul. Frequently 
this point is completely overlooked, not 
without causing great harm to both 
soul and body. 

God has provided for the care of the 
soul, too, implanting in human nature 
a natural law which through the con- 
science indicates what is right or 
wrong, and presupposes a Supreme 
Being who rewards the good and pun- 
ishes evil. All men endowed with the 
use of reason have some idea of God, 
however vague it may be. Even the 
atheists acknowledge the universality 
of this innate idea of God when they 
try to deny His existence. 

In addition to this, Christians have 
Revelation to teach them definitely 
what is the will of God in regard to our 
sanctification. The will of God is 





found especially in the Ten Command- 
ments and their New Testatment ver- 
sion, the Beatitudes. -These Com- 
mandments, although they may not 
be known by heart, are engraved upon 
the heart of everyone, and even chil- 
dren give testimony of this fact by their 
behavior after doing wrong. 


The Decalogue as a Basis of Training 


The Ten Commandments are of the — 
greatest importance, not only for per- 
sonal living, but also for the guidance 
and training of the young from their 


‘earliest years. They are entirely differ- 


ent from human laws and ordinances 
that stipulate indictments and judg- 
ments with subsequent punishments. 
They are permanent and infallible 
guide-posts on the way to salvation 
from the cradle to the grave. They 
indicate by inference, not only what is 
displeasing, but also what is pleasing 
to God. The same may be said re- 
garding the Beatitudes, which are the 
Commandments in reverse. The fon- 
observance of the Commandments is 
always accompanied by inescapable 
sanctions in this life or hereafter. 
They have the unique quality of 
eliciting actual grace for those who 
have the earnest will to observe them. 
This does not mean that the Com- 
mandments are sacramentals, because 
the grace of God is not acquired by 
the cold laws or their pious recital, 
but by the good will to keep them. 

Passing over the fact that the Com- 
mandments are the most trustworthy 
guide and strongest protection in every 
state of life, and that they guarantee 
and uphold great and necessary social 
values, let us briefly consider another 
aspect of great importance. 

The fact that the Commandments 
furnish a condensed outline of our 
Faith and of the service of God and 
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our neighbor is of no slight impor- 
tance. When given by God on Sinai, 
they were accompanied by threats 
and thunder; when restated by Christ, 
they were presented in the form of 
blessings. In both forms they consti- 
tute the only way to perfection, be- 
cause in them Christ, our Divine Mas- 
ter, teaches us how to act towards 
God, our neighbors, and ourselves. 

It is true that many and lengthy 
books have been written on Christian 
perfection, but they add nothing sub- 
stantial to the Commandments; they 
rather explain and draw conclusions 
in order to inspire greater zeal in 
striving after perfection. Moreover, 
these treatises are intended for adults 
matured in the faith. 7 

From this it becomes evident that 
the Commandments hold the most 
important place in the education and 
training of children, who must be set 
on that path which all must walk in 
order to arrive at heaven. There is 
absolutely no substitute for this. The 
earlier the children learn this path and 
are trained in the manner of walking 
along it, the sooner and easier will the 
three great concupiscences be curbed. 
There is good hope that, when so 
trained, the pupils will not perma- 
nently depart from the road they fol- 
lowed in early youth. They may oc- 
casionally fall, but will rise again. 


Some Practical Suggestions 


On the basis of the Commandments 
illuminated by the teachings of the 
New Testament of love, we may now 
consider a few very important educa- 
tional details, especially such as are 
timely and practical at this period of 
history in which metaphysical and 
moral nihilism is so extensively ram- 
pant. Presupposing parents have re- 
moved, as far as possible, the causes 


and occasions of juvenile delinquency 
mentioned in the first part of this 
monograph, we shall direct our atten- 
tion to positive means that are of pri- 
mary importance and effectiveness for 
the uprooting of delinquency. 

In order to proceed systematically 
and to make a deeper impression upon 
the memory, the following important 
discussion will be woven around two 
central truths regarding Christian life 
and morality. The first is: ‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God... and 
thy neighbor as thyself.” The sec- 
ond is: “The entire Christian life 
must be a perpetual penance.” With- 
out this penance, the threefold love 
demanded—of God, neighbor and self 


‘—can absolutely not be satisfied. 


The first truth was revealed by God 
Himself to the Jews, and was explic- 
itly confirmed by Christ. It pertains 
to all men and must be accepted by 
all. The second truth was declared 
to be of faith by the infallible Council 
of Trent in its first dogmatic session, 
and must be accepted by all Christians 
who wish to remain in union with the 
Church. However, what is of par- 
ticular concern at present is, not only 
the faithful acceptance of these truths, 
but also the faithful living up to them 
and such education and training of the 
young as is calculated to bring this 
about. 

The Great Commandment demands, 
first of all, that the parents instruct 
the child from early infancy about the 
existence and perfection of God. He 
does not cease to love us, and all that 
He sends to us, even things we may 
not like, is motivated by His love for 
us. This is important to remember 
because we must love Him in return, 
not only in happy days, but also in 
days of sickness and pain, poverty and 
frustration. 
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Our God is all-knowing and infinitely 
just. He knows infallibly all the good 
we do, and will magnificently reward it. 
Equally well does He know all the evil 
we perform, and He must punish the 
evil-doer condignly. The young child 
must be made to fear God, for, as 
Holy Scripture says, ‘“‘the fear of God 
is the beginning of wisdom.” It is not 
the end of wisdom, for this is the true 
love of God of which a child is not yet 
capable. But whilst we inculcate fear, 
the hope must be fostered that, if we 
pray, God will help us to be good, and, 
if we are sorry, He will forgive us our 
naughtiness. Simultaneously with the 
instruction about God, some knowl- 
edge should be imparted about heaven, 
the Angels and Saints, especially our 
Blessed Mother Mary. The Guardian 
Angel is always with us, watching and 
prepared to protect us. 


Laying Foundation of Faith and Worship 


This simple foundation of faith, to- 
gether with some prayerful worship 
and piety, should be laid long before 
a child enters school. Not much can 
be done by formal instruction before 
that time, but indelible impressions 
can be made by actions and the good 
example of all the members in the 
family. At the time of entering school, 
a child’s reason is sufficiently developed 
to begin a more formal education 
about the Great Commandment. Many 
more details, especially about its 
second part, will be added, but this by 
no means excuses parents from rein- 
forcing the practice of what their chil- 
dren learn in school, and doing the 
most important work in molding the 
character. In this labor the following 
suggestions are intended to guide and 
aid them. 

Because our personal conduct serves 
as a basis for our relation towards 





others, it is of the greatest importance 
that we love ourselves in the right 
manner. Pride in a child destroys 
the child’s own welfare as well as that 
of others. In pride originate disobe- 
dience, scorn for authority, disregard 
of others, quarrels, fights, hatred, de- 
sire to gain possessions, honor and 
fame. It is evident that any tenden- 
cies towards pride, manifested in this 
way, must be strongly resisted if the 
child is to be protected against later 
misfortunes. This is a serious obliga- 
tion on the part of parents and educa- 
tors, which they may not neglect with- 
out meriting punishment themselves. 
Whilst pride is the glorification of 
the ego, self-indulgence is the gratifi- 
cation or*service of the ego without re- 
gard to God and neighbor. It is mani- 
fested in the behavior of children by 
unreasonable complaints, stubborn- 
ness, tantrums, nervousness (which, if 
unaccompanied by fever, is not an 
illness, but a lack of self-control), and 
by a constant quest for comforts, con- 
veniences, pleasure, and undisturbed 
well-being that later develops into 
sexual lust resulting in abhorrent de- 
linquencies and in socialized but real 
vices such as unlawful divorces, limit- 
ation of offspring, and worse. But 
apart from its undesirable manifesta- . 
tions, self-indulgence itself is a great 
evil because it is contrary to the pen- 
ance required for salvation. On the 
other hand, the practice of penance is 
the only cure for selfishness, which is 
so alarmingly increasing in these days. 


Cultivation of Humility and Patience 
An equally important obligation is 


that of cultivating humility and train- 
ing for a penitential life. The latter 


is perhaps more difficult, but cannot 
be neglected on this account without 
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endangering the salvation of children 
and parents. 

What exactly did Christ mean when 
He so often repeated the command: 
“Do penance’? He meant that we 
must do, for the love of God, certain 
things that curb the passions, atone 
for our past transgressions, and -in- 
crease virtues and their reward. He 
did not prescribe scourging, wearing 
of hair-shirts, continual fast and absti- 
nence, absolute poverty, etc.; nor did 
He demand the forsaking of all pleas- 
ure or forbid the enjoyment of life 
within the bounds of propriety; but 
He clearly indicated that a passive 
penance like bearing patiently the un- 
avoidable hardships of human life was 
not sufficient. Penance and love are 
identical in many points; both re- 
quire some exertion on our part which 
is not satisfied by quietude and senti- 
mentality. 

Hence, conscientious parents must 
urge, and if necessary force, their 
children to do penance by means suit- 
able to their age. Such means are the 
occasional denial of pleasures and ab- 
stinence from even useful things for 
higher purposes or reasons. The child 
must become convinced early in life 
that he cannot have everything he 
wants—even thingsthat may seem good 
to him and perhaps are. To this self- 
denial some onerous or disagreeable 
tasks may be added on opportune 
occasions, in addition to merited pun- 
ishments. This will help to strengthen 
the character of the child, and convert 
his longing for self-indulgence to the 
service of God and his neighbors. 
An effeminate age may consider this 
discipline cruel, but its attitude to- 
wards self-denial is not the only wrong 
view that widely prevails to-day. 

The task of parents in educating 
and training their children will be- 









come easier with their increase in num- 
ber. When the first child has been well 
trained, the others will have the bene- 
fit of good example, and will adjust 
themselves easily to well-ordered con- 
ditions. It is different in a family 
where the number of children is in- 
tentionally restricted by illicit means. 
Such parents are continually outside 
the state of grace, and barred from the 
valid reception of the Sacraments as 
long as the wicked intention lasts. 
What can be expected from an off- 
spring limited by self-indulging par- 
ents? That one cannot expect good 
fruit from an evil tree, Christ Himself 
assures us. 


Promotion of Religious Practices 


When we add to what has been 
stated the parental obligation of super- 
vising and encouraging daily prayers, 
attendance at Mass with frequent 
Communion, as well as the fostering of 
a great devotion to the Mother of God, 
the most essential and effective means 
of preventing and curbing juvenile 
delinquency have been proposed. The 
rest may well be left to the grace of 
God. Parents who have practised the 
counsels given may rest assured that 
they have done their share. 

But a final warning may not be out 
of place here. Many books have been 
written about the care and education 
of the young. The majority of them 
are written from a naturalistic and 
materialistic viewpoint, and are, there- 
fore, of little or no value to Christians. 
Also organizations have~been formed 
for the psychological guidance of the 
young and the treatment of so-called 
problem children. The great majority 
of these books express the same view- 
points and sponsor many erroneous 
principles. There are, however, some 
clinics which are operated jointly 
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by an expert medical doctor specially 
trained in Christian psychology and an 
expert in religion and Christian educa- 
tion. Such clinics, if available, may 
detect some factors contributing to 
waywardness in particular cases, which 
an untrained eye may overlook; con- 
sequently, they may be of great help 
to well-meaning and religious parents. 
‘ However, not all youngsters can be 
kept on the straight road. It may in- 
deed happen: that, in a large family 
where all children have received the 
same education and training, the same 
protection and care, the same good 
example and encouragement, all turn 
out well except one, commonly desig- 
nated as the ‘“‘black sheep.’’ Such a 
misfortune should not upset the par- 
ents unduly. After all, there was such 
a one in the apostolic family educated 
and led by Christ Himself. Moreover, 
there are reasons that can explain such 
a phenomenon. Man has a free will, 
which forms the basis for the mystery 
of sin, and no man lives in a vacuum. 
If anything similar happens to parents, 
they may confidently say with Christ 
shortly before He left this world: 
“Those whom thou hast given me I 
guarded; and not one of them perished 
except the son of perdition.... But 
now I am coming to thee. ...” (John, 
xvii.12). The child of perdition went 
astray through his own fault. Neither 
God nor man can save an adult. This 
is the most personal affair of each man. 


Conclusion 


This short exposition of the causes, 
prevention and cure of juvenile delin- 
quency permits the reader to draw 
some legitimate conclusions. 

Although all delinquencies are fun- 
damentally moral evils, they. cannot 
be removed by religious means alone. 
Not every actual grace becomes effi- 





cient, and in practice the determina- 
tion of the will is sometimes extremely 
difficult. On the other hand, the 
purely natural and physical means 
cannot bring about a lasting improve- 
ment. Both together form the ideal 
combination. However, the basis must 
be religious, not secular or rationalistic; 
otherwise, the latter neutralizes the 
former. 

The closer the religious or secular 
organizations. codperate with the 
church, home and Catholic school, the 
better results will be achieved. There 
may be found obstacles in the way of 
coéperation; but no effort should be 
spared to remove them. 

A long-range program for moral im- 
provement necessarily includes a spirit- 
ualization of the Christian family. 
Great obstacles will be met in this 


field, but its importance clamors for 


action. In the home the virtues are 
planted and the vices eradicated at 
a tender age when this is still possible 
and easy. In later years all labor in 
the field of morals becomes defensive 
rather than aggressive, with a slighter 
chance of victory. 

The importance of a Christian fam- 
ily life is at present clearly demon- 
strated by the letters from soldiers 
published in service bulletins issued 
in parishes for mutual information. 
A person with but little experience will 
be able to evaluate the religious condi- 
tions of the homes of the writers. 
Apples do not fall far from the trees. 
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Paving the Way to Adoption 


By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


“If anywhere in the country any child lacks opportunity for home 
life, for health protection, for education, for moral and spiritual develop- 
ment, the strength of the Nation and its ability to cherish and advance 
the principles of Democracy are thereby weakened.’’—FRANKLIN DEL- 


ANO ROOSEVELT. 


In the eyes of the Church the family 
has ever been a divine institution. 
In the words of Dr. John A. Ryan, the 
family is the basis of civil society, inas- 
_much as the great majority of persons 
ought to spend practically all their 
lives in its circle, either as subjects 
or as heads. Only in the family can 
the individual be properly reared, 
educated, and given that formation of 
character which will make him a good 
man and a good citizen (‘Catholic 
Encyclopedia,” V, 783). Extreme 
solicitude for the integrity of the fam- 
ily has been down the ages character- 
istic of the Catholic Church. In the 
Apostolic Constitutions members of 
the Church are urgently exhorted to 
care for orphan children: “If any 
Christian, whether boy or girl, be left 
an orphan, it is well if one of the breth- 
ren, who has no child, receives and 
keeps him in a child’s place. They 
who do so perform a good work by 
becoming fathers to the orphans and 
will be rewarded by God for this serv- 
ice.” The underlying principle of this 
exhortation and of the continuous 
practice of the Catholic Church is that 
every child deprived of the environ- 
ment of his own home should be placed 
in a new family circle. 

Christian charity has devised many 
expedients for the care of dependent, 
deserted, and neglected children. In 
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all plans for placing a child in a home 
other than his own, effort is made to 
give the handicapped child such per- 
sonal care and training as a child should 
receive in his own home. This can be 
done in boarding homes, free homes, 
and wage homes, but these three types 
of homes are temporary expedients de- 
signed to care for the child until he can 
return to his own home or until some 
other disposition is made of him. 
Frequently those who volunteer to act 
as foster parents for a period of time 
are inspired to assume all the legal and 
social obligations and privileges of ac- 
tual parents. They offer to adopt a 
child, to give the child a permanent 
place in a new family circle. 

Adoption is a legal process through 
which the child’s natural parents or 
guardians waive all rights to him and 
the adopting parents assume the privi- 
leges and duties of own parents. Once 
the seal of the law is placed upon the 
relationship, it is unalterable. The 
child is severed for all time from those 
with whom he is connected by the 
closest of human ties. As this usually 
takes place before the child has reached 
an age when he can have a voice in the 
matter, it follows that those responsible 
for his welfare cannut use too much 
caution in making a decision so vital to 
his whole future. 

Adoption has in it a note of finality. 
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It is not designed as a temporary ex- 
pedient, but as a new and permanent 
relationship for the three persons who 
enter into it. Miss Joanne M. Walsh, 
District Supervisor in the Catholic 
Home Bureau, New York City, gives 
us a symbolical picture of what she 
calls one of the most beautiful and 
satisfying experiences in child welfare 
work: ‘Down the ‘Road to Adoption’ 
a child advances hesitantly, doubtful 
of what is ahead. Down another 
road, briskly stepping along, a hus- 
band and wife approach. The roads 


. converge at a crossroads, the three 


meet as man, woman and child, but 
swing off together as son or daughter, 
father and mother, hands linked to 
make a common life together. An 
adoption has taken place.” 

It is a great event, a crisis in the 
lives of the adopted parents and the 
adopted child. There was a time when 
very little was done to safeguard the 
interests of the child or of the adoptive 
family. To-day those engaged in so- 
cial work look upon it as an obligation 
to be thoroughly versed in the funda- 
mental principles and practices of the 
placement of children. Every step 
in the procedure must be carefully 
planned. Standards set up by adop- 
tion agencies and standards demanded 
by the State protect both the child 
considered for adoption and the pro- 
spective adoptive parents. Standard 
procedure to-day investigates and 
weighs every aspect of the total situa- 
tion before the child is permitted to 
enter the new family circle as a perma- 
nent member. It is equally important 
to determine that the given child is 
fit for adoption and that the prospec- 
tive adoptive parents are fully quali- 
fied to assume the obligations and 
responsibilities of the new status. 
The investigations, the studies, the 





interviews, and the examinations that 
are prescribed in standard procedure 
may irk the generous man and woman 
who offer in the goodness of their heart 
to take over the care and training of a 
child or children other than their own; 
they may feel inclined to condemn 
these precautions as so much red tape 
that impedes the exercise of Christian 
charity, but experience has shown con- 
clusively that adoptions are more often 
successful when all the preliminaries 
are carried out according to the best 
accepted form. It gives us pause when 
we hear from the executive of a well- 
known child-placing agency, noted for 
its high-grade work, that qut of 
nearly 3,000 children studied over a 
period of seventeen years only 15 were 
found entirely suitable for adoption. 


Child’s Eligibility for Adoption 


What children can properly be con- 
sidered for adoption? It is funda- 
mental that adoption should not be 
offered to any child who can be re- 
turned to his dwn home. In the essay 
previously mentioned, Miss Walsh 
enumerates five classes of children who 
may properly enter upon the lanes 
leading to adoption. They are: 
“Foundlings whose parentage and 
even names are unknown; deserted 
children whose parents or relatives 
cannot be located; an occasional or- 
phan child with- no relative able or 
willing to care for him; the child of a 
permanently institutionalized mother; 
and finally the child born out of wed- 
lock whose mother has neither the 
wish nor the means to care for him 
properly and so surrenders him for 
adoption placement.” There is in every 
adoption a- question of permanent 
legal control of the child; this may be 
obtained by surrender or by court order. 
We need not here give particular 
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consideration to the minimum stand- 
ards for the adoption home or to the 


essentials that an adoption home 


should provide, for they are similar to 
those stated in a previous article 
(August, 1945) for foster homes in 
general. We must, however, remem- 
ber that the adoption of a child es- 
tablishes a permanent status for both 
the adopted parents and the adopted 
child. A drastic step of this type 
should not be taken without mature 
deliberation and exhaustive investiga- 
tion. The pressing request of generous 
foster parents should not lead an adop- 
tion agency to act in haste. We take 
for granted that every effort will be 
made to return the child to his own 
parents whenever this step is within 
the realm of possibility. Separation of 
a child from his family is a last resort 
in all child welfare work; the perma- 
nent separation involved in a legal 
adoption is a step to be taken with ex- 
treme caution: We protect the inter- 
ests of all parties to the procedure 
when we apply certain rigid tests. 
The answers to the following questions 
will determine in great part the child’s 
eligibility for adoption. These ques- 
tions or norms are: 


(1) If one or both parents are liv- 
ing, is it certain that, given the 
right kind of help, they cannot 
care for the child now or at 
some future time? 

(2) If the reason for the separation 
is physical or mental disease of 
a parent, what of possible recov- 
ery? Also, may not permanent 
surrender of the child have a 
harmful effect on the parent? 

(3) If there is moral failure on the 
part of parents, have they been 
given every possible chance and 
incentive to improve? What 
will be the effect of depriving 
them of their child? Will the 


child suffer present harm from 





association with them? Does 
adoption represent an escape 
from responsibilities which could 
be discharged properly by the 
parents? 

(4) If the parents have abandoned 
the child, has an honest effort 
been made to trace them and 
learn the cause of desertion? 
Is it reasonably certain that 
they will not return to claim the 
child even after the provisions 
of the law have been complied 
with? 

(5) Is poverty the real reason for 
separation or abandonment? 

(6) If both parents are dead, is it 
certain that there are no rela- 
tives able and willing to give the 
child proper care? 

(7) Will adoption unnecessarily sepa- 
rate the child from brothers 
and sisters? 

(8) Is the child known to be physi- 
cally and mentally fit for adop- 
tion?! 


Child’s Welfare the Paramount Question 


The child’s welfare is the paramount 
consideration, the supreme law of 
adoption procedure. Does the given 
child have any chance of a normal life 
within the family or family group into 
which he was born? Only when inves- 
tigation determines that the child can- 
not be cared for properly nor given 
security and happiness in his own fam- 
ily, can we declare the child eligible for 
adoption. Abandoned foundlings and 
deserted children whose parents and 
relatives cannot be located, are candi- 
dates for adoption. State laws usu- 
ally set a definite period of time that 
must elapse before the final step is 
taken. In the case of orphans, social 
agencies may work out a plan of tem- 
porary care until relatives are in a po- 
sition to take over the child or children. 
The child whose mother is permanently 


1 From “In Place of a Parent” (Publication 
i Pennsylvania Bureau of Children), pp. 45- 
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institutionalized, is not a good adoption 
risk. Many prospective adoptive par- 
ents are unwilling to take an illegiti- 
mate child, and certain laws of the 
Church seem to indicate a hazard in 
heredity. The social worker will with 
reluctance advise an unmarried mother 
to surrender her child for adoption 
placement. The famous Father Baker 
encouraged every unmarried mother 
to rear her own child with the help of 
her family and relatives, if this were 
in any way possible. The prudent so- 
cial worker will guide her to the knowl- 
edge and use of all available resources 
in caring for her child, and tell her 
frankly of the factors, especially the 
emotional factor, involved in adoption. 
At the same time the worker will avoid 
a fixed idea that every unmarried 
mother should keep her child, regard- 
less of the cost to the child. Careful 
study of each case will determine the 
final solution. In this study it is im- 
perative to have the codéperation of all 
participating agencies—hospital social 
service departments, unmarried 
mother services, family services, pub- 
lic welfare departments, institutions 
and foster home agencies for depend- 
ent children, and the adoption agencies 
themselves. Codéperation in this field 
has almost eliminated the tragedy of 
the ‘“‘lost’’ child—namely, the child, 
almost always illegitimate, committed 
as a dependent child to an institution 
or boarding agency, never visited, 
daily growing older without a tie in the 
world. The satisfactory life adjust- 
ment of a “‘lost”’ child is the supreme 
achievement of the social worker. 


Investigation of Child’s Fitness for 
Adoption 


When eligibility for adoption is de- 
termined, we face another important 
question: ‘Is this child fit for adop- 









tion?” Wecan not overemphasize the 
need for searching inquiry into the 
antecedents of the child candidate for 
adoption. The worker will investigate 
the health and mentality of the par- 
ents, grandparents, uncles, aunts, 
brothers, and sisters. She will record 
the circumstances of birth, the early 
influences to which the child was sub- 
jected, aud every detail of its life that 
can be learned. The history of the 
parents is another phase of the investi- 
gation; some authorities recommend 
that we obtain and keep the names and 
addresses and circumstances of the 
relatives of the child. Among the im- 
portant documents requisite for con- 
structive action are the marriage rec- 
ord of the parents, the birth record of 
the child, and his baptismal record. 
Any other papers identifying the child 
or containing valuable data should be 
carefully preserved. 

The child must be of normal intel- 
ligence and physically sound. Stand- 
ard psychological examinations will 
measure his intelligence. There are 
satisfactory mental tests for children 
as young as six months; if repeated 
every three to six months, they will 
give a fairly accurate index to the men- 
tality of two- and three-year-old chil- 
dren. Thorough physical examination 
will check the physical soundness of 
the child, especially if it is supple- 
mented by the routine Mantoux, Was- 
sermann and smears, with X-rays or 
spinal fluid examinations in doubtful 
cases. The case history should contain 
the fullest possible information regard- 
ing the health status of the child’s par- 
ents and even of the other members of 
the family. When the eligible child is 
unfit for adoption because of serious 
mental or physical defect, we must be 
satisfied to give him permanent sub- 
stitute care. 
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Norms for Suitability of Adoptive Home 


Equal in importance to the fitness of 
the child for adoption is the fitness of 
the home to adopt. Child-placing 
agencies must make a careful study of 
prospective homes; they owe this to 
both the children and the prospective 
parents, 
which homes are suitable, will protect 
parents from assuming an obligation 
which they may not be able to dis- 
charge, and will avoid the mistake of 
placing children in homes in which they 
will not adjust. State law commonly 
sets the norms for the study of adop- 
tive homes, but a Catholic agency has 
an obligation towards non-sectarian and 
public agencies to help them in select- 
ing the right kind of homes for Catho- 
lic children. The example of Catholic 
agencies can serve as the highest type 
of stimulation to non-Catholic agen- 
cies in their formulation of religious 
standards. 

Our statement, in a previous article, 
of the minimum standards for foster 
homes makes unnecessary here any de- 
tailed treatment of the minimum 
standards for adoption homes. The 
two sets of standards are almost iden- 
tical. The norms essential to proper 
family life will include: adequate liv- 
ing and sleeping quarters; provision 
for heat, light, and ventilation; proper 
sanitary facilities; a reasonable 
amount of cleanliness and order in the 
home; facilities for home recreation; 
a neighborhood that provides a proper 
physical environment for the rearing 
of children. But the study of the 
home involves something more than 
the application of these physical stand- 
ards. The Catholic adoption agency 
is in duty bound to use every means 
of safeguarding the religious interests 
of the child. Are the prospective par- 
ents practical Catholics? Do they 


This study will determine | 


qualify as religious teachers and guides 
of the child? Will they give the Cath- 
olic example that is sometimes more 
sorely needed by adopted children 
than by own children? 

The motives of adoptive parents en- 
ter into the picture. Christian charity 
stimulates many persons to adopt 
children because they are moved by 
the plight of abandoned or deserted 
children and are really interested in 
providing homes for them, Again, the 
motive may be the laudable wish to 
have a normal family group, not pos- 
sible except by adoption, either because 
of inability to have children or the 
death of one. We meet occasionally 
with parents of an only child who wish 
to adopt another to complement their 
own happiness and to provide healthy 
companionship for their own child. 
The therapeutic use of a child to mend 
a marital maladjustment is too great a 
hazard to the happiness of the child. 
Nor does the adoption agency yield 
easily to the pressure of a parent who 
wants to adopt a child solely in order 
to satisfy an unmet emotional need. 
Delay is also indicated in the case of 
an applicant who desires to adopt a 
child merely to fill the void left by the 
recent death of an own child. There 
is serious doubt whether parents thus 
bereaved can ever become adequate 
adoptive parents. 

The adoptive home need not be en- 
dowed with great material resources. 
When the present period of inflation is 
over, it is likely that thrifty adoptive 
parents with a $2000 yearly income can 
provide a comfortable home, with 
much security, love, and careful train- 
ing. We may sum up the economic 
situation by saying that the chief 
bread-winner in an adoptive family 
should be earning sufficient to maintain 
a reasonable standard of life. 
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It is important that the adoptive 
home be capable of developing the 
normal relationships of family life. 
Adoptive parents will not have success 
with adopted children if they have 
failed in the rearing of their own chil- 
dren. The adoptive father and the 
adoptive mother must work in perfect 
harmony. To-day, unlike earlier days, 
the foster father is held to be equally 
important im the plan—the grand 
adventure of adoption must be on a 
50-50 basis. They must be willing to 
accommodate their demands to the 
capacity of the child, and never tax 
hith beyond his powers in the mental 
field or in the physical field. Their 
whole effort must be centered on giv- 
ing the adopted child, whose own fam- 
ily ties have been sundered, the 


warmth and affection found in normal 
family life. 


It is recommended that children be 
placed as young as possible after eligi- 
bility for adoption has been estab- 
lished—with adoptive parents suffi- 
ciently young to give reasonable as- 
surance of providing for the child dur- 
ing its minority and sufficiently flex- 
ible to adjust themselves to the inter- 
ests and needs of young children. It 
is essential to the correct adjustment of 
an adopted child that he be acquainted 
with his real relationship to the fam- 
ily, that of an adopted child. This 
fact can be presented in such a way as 
to increase rather than destroy a child’s 
love for and confidence in his foster 
parents. The easy acceptance of an 
adoptive status is illustrated by the 
amusing story of the little adopted girl 
who was heard to remark proudly to 
her little cousin by adoption: ‘You're 
an own child, but I’m a chosen child.”’ 








Church History in the Instruction of 
Non-Catholics 


By STEPHEN McKeEnna, C.SS.R. 


Every zealous parish-priest, like 
the Good Shepherd, will have at heart 
the spiritual welfare of the sheep out- 
side the true fold. He will try to gather 
them together and convince them that 
the Catholic Church is the only reli- 
gion founded by the Son of God for the 
salvation of the human race. The fol- 
lowing articles may aid him in this 
Christ-like work. They summarize 
the main facts in the history of the 
Church, which to most non-Catholics 
is either a sealed book, or about which 
they have been misinformed by preju- 
diced textbooks or professors. For, 
if only the prospective converts can 
be made to realize the dangers which 
the Catholic Church has overcome 
during the past nineteen hundred 


years, they will be more inclined to - 


believe in her divinity. 
I. The Roman Persecutions 


During the first three centuries the 
Catholic Church was closely identified 
with the vast empire of Rome. Only 
a small percentage of the Christians in 
those years lived beyond its bounda- 
ries. The conversion of the millions of 
Roman subjects in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa was a tremendous task. Pa- 
ganism had taken deep root everywhere 
and influenced the lives of the people 
in the home, in business, in the army, 
and in the government. The Em- 
peror was the official lead of the pagan 
religion, and a sort of divinity was at- 
tributed to him during his life and 
after his death. The worship of the 


pagan gods, to whom the Romans 
attributed the greatness of their em- 
pire, became the touch-stone of civil 
loyalty. 

The Jews. however, were excused 
from this idolatrous cult, and the same 
toleration was extended at first to the 
Christians, whom the Romans regarded 
as belonging to the same religion. But 
the civil authorities gradually realized 
the essential difference between Chris- 
tianity and Judaism. When they saw 
people of every class of society enter- 
ing the Church, they grew alarmed. 
for they felt that the very existence 
of their empire was at stake. The 
vast majority of the pagans shared 
this same sentiment of hostility. Ru- 
mors circulated among them that the 
Christians in their religious meetings 
slaughtered infants, worshipped the 
head of a donkey, and committed 
abominable sexual crimes. As neither 
the pagans nor the Christians ever 
dreamed of yielding, a conflict became 
inevitable. It began with dramatic 
suddenness on July 19 in the year 64. 


Nero’s Persecution 


On that day a fire broke out in 
Rome that destroyed a great part of 
the city. The rumor spread among the 
homeless people that Nero had started 
it. In order to divert suspicion from 
himself, the frightened emperor threw 
the blame on the Christians. Tacitus, 
the noted historian, tells us that Nero 
had “an immense multitude” of them 
put to death in the most barbarous 
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fashion. Some Christians were sewn 
in the skins of animals and torn to 
pieces by wild dogs; others were 
nailed to crosses and covered with 
inflammable material, which was then 
set on fire. During this gruesome spec- 
tacle, which took place near the site 
of the present Vatican, the emperor 
rode about in his chariot like a con- 
quering hero. 

Nero made use of this opportunity 
to persecute the Christians not only at 
Rome but throughout the empire. 
From the available evidence it appears 
certain that he did so in an edict, noted 
for its brevity and bluntness: ‘‘The 
Christians are not allowed to exist.” 
Even though he was later deposed be- 
cause of his tyranny, his successors on 
the imperial throne continued like him 
to regard Christianity as an illegal 
society. In fact, the most implacable 
foes of the new religion were not de- 
generate creatures like Nero, Domitian, 
and Commodus, but emperors who, 
according to Roman standards, were 
eminently worthy of their dignity— 
for example, Decius, Valerian, and 
Diocletian. 


Trajan’s Policy towards Christians 


At the beginning of the second cen- 
tury Trajan, one of Rome’s greatest 
rulers, formulated the government’s 
policy towards the Christians as fol- 
lows: (1) they were not to be sought 
out; (2) if legally convicted, they 
were to be put to death; (3) if they 
apostatized, however, they were to be 
set free at once. Such a decision 
strikes us as very strange. If people 
were guilty of the death penalty when 
legally tried and convicted, the civil 
authorities should have sought them 
out as they did in the case of ordinary 
criminals. But though Trajan was in- 
consistent, he had at least made crys- 








tal-clear the reason for the hostility 
of the Roman government. The Chris- 
tians were hated, not because they 
were regarded as guilty of the crimes 
popularly ascribed to them, but sim- 
ply because they belonged to a reli- 
gion forbidden by the State. Tertul- 
lian was not exaggerating when he thus 
addressed the pagan emperors: “Your 
sentences are aimed at nothing but 
the avowal of Christianity; no crime 
is even mentioned; the only crime is 
the name of Christian.” The rulers 
throughout the second and the first 
half of the third century continued to 
be guided in general by the principles 
of Trajan. But how precarious was 
the position of the Christians may be 
judged from the fact that under Mar- 
cus Aurelius (167-80), Septimius Sev- 
erus (193-211), and Maximinus (235- 
38) they were persecuted with a 
cruelty reminiscent of the days of 
Nero himself. 


Decius and Valerian © 


The Emperor Decius completely 
reversed the policy of Trajan when he 
came to the throne in the year 249. 
He gave orders that everyone suspected 
of being a Christian was to show his 
loyalty to the State by offering in- 
cense to the gods. His purpose was to 
make apostates rather than martyrs. 
Accordingly the officials were in- 
structed to use every form of torture to 
shake the resolution of the Christians; 
only when these failed, were they to 
proceed to the death penalty. Origen, 
the noted scholar, who suffered at this 
time wrote: “The judges are depressed 
if the torments are borne courageously, 
but their joy is unrestrained when they 
are able to triumph over a Christian.” 
The pursuit of the Christians was car- 
ried out in a most systematic manner 
throughout the empire, so that the 
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Church seemed almost on the brink 
of disaster. But the death of Decius 
on the field of battle in 251 ended the 
persecution as suddenly as it had be- 
gun. 

Six years later, in 257, the Emperor 
Valerian renewed the attack upon the 
Church, but in an entirely different 
manner, Instead of an indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter of all the Christians, he 
commanded that the bishops, priests, 
and deacons should be sent into exile. 
_In the following year he changed the 

punishment of exile to that of death. 
This persecution, which left the major- 
ity of the Christians at peace, was less 
bloody and violent than that of De- 
cius but, if successful, would have been 
just as effective in destroying the 
Church. For the divine constitution of 
the Catholic religion requires a clergy 
to govern the faithful, to administer 
the Sacraments to them, and to offer 
public worship to God in their name. 
His orders were carried out with fanati- 
cal thoroughness, but again the per- 
secution lasted for only two years. In 
the year 259 Valerian was captured and 
executed by the Persians with whom 
the Romans were at war. 


Under Diocletian 


His death was followed by forty- 
five years of comparative tranquillity 
for the Church. The large number of 
converts during this period even led 
some to believe that the transition of 
the Roman empire from paganism to 
Christianity would be effected in a 
peaceful manner. But their hopes 
were rudely shattered. In the year 


304 the Emperor Diocletian began a 
persecution that dwarfed into insig- 
nificance all those that had preceded. 
The hatred of the Christians, which 
had been festering in the minds of the 
pagans for more than two hundred 


years, now burst forth with unre- 
strained fury. No persons were spared 
either by reason of their dignity, age, 
or sex. Clergy and laity alike had to 
undergo tortures that only depraved 
men could devise. At times even the 
very executioners grew weary of the 
number of persons whom they were 
forced to put to death. While this 
persecution did not last more than two 
years in the western part of the empire, 
it continued for almost a decade in the 
eastern section where the majority of 
the Catholics then lived. 

One will search in vain through the 
pages of history for any religion that 
has been subjected to such a fiery or- 
deal as was the Catholic Church dur- 
ing the first three centuries of her exist- 
ence. Even when a persecution was 
not actually raging, the Christians 
never knew when the whim of an em- 
peror, the violence of a pagan mob, or 
the accusation of a personal enemy 
might not suddenly place before them 
the two grim alternatives: apostasy or 
death. Even temporal disasters af- 
forded the pagans a convenient pre- 
text for showing their hostility towards 
the Church. “If the Tiber rises above 
its banks, if the skies are not clear, if 
the earth quakes, if famine or pesti- 
lence comes, at once the cry is heard: 
‘The Christians to the lions!’ ”’ (Tertul- 
lian, A pologeticum, x1). 


Inexplicable Survival of Church 


Judged from a purely human stand- 
point, the outcome of this long struggle 
between the Empire and the Church 
should not have been doubtful. The 
Roman government had at its disposal 
an army with a well-deserved reputa- 
tion for invincibility, and a legal ma- 
chinery that could crush opposition 
with ruthless efficiency. It had, more- 
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over, the wholehearted support of 
the majority of the pagans. On the 
other hand, the Christians in the be- 
ginning were only few in number, and 
recruited mainly from the poorer and 
the uneducated classes. Never once 
did they plan an armed rebellion. 
Their only weapons were the doctrines 
that they preached to the pagans by 
their conduct rather than by their 
words. For, as one of the early apolo- 
gists said of his fellow-Christians: 
“We do not speak great things but we 
live great things’ (Non eloquimur 
magna sed vivimus; Minucius Felix Oc- 
tavius, Xxxviii). 

How many actually died for their 
faith will never be known with cer- 
tainty. Conservative historians, how- 
ever, place their number at about one 
million. These martyrs, often only 
recently converted from paganism, 
practised the most difficult virtues 
under the most trying conditions. 
They had no feeling of disdain or con- 
tempt for their persecutors, nor did 
they give any evidence of the fanati- 
cism characteristic of the followers of 
Mohammed during his “holy war.” 
They died calmly and peacefully— 
often, like Christ and St. Stephen the 
first martyr, with a prayer of forgive- 











ness on their lips. Such patience in 
suffering was one of the principal rea- 
sons why the pagans became Catholics. 
Tertullian, therefore, could rightly coin 
the phrase that has since become clas- 
sical; ‘‘The blood of the Christians is 
the seed (of the Church)” (Tertullian, 
A pol.,1). 

In the year 313 the Emperors Con- 
stantine and Licinius ended the per- 
secutions by legalizing the profession 
of Christianity. Thus, the Roman 
government was forced to recognize 
the principle, unknown in pagan times 
but basic to our whole western civiliza- 
tion, that our spiritual and moral life 
is beyond the reach of the civil officials. 
Man’s loyalty to God is independent 
of and superior to his loyalty to the 
State. Constantine himself and all 
of the succeeding emperors, except 
Julian the Apostate, became Chris- 
tians. Thus, they worshipped as their 
God the One whom a Roman governor 
had once condemned to the most hu- 
milidting form of punishment—death 
by crucifixion. This triumph of the 
Church, outwardly so weak, over the 
most powerful empire in antiquity is 
indeed a unique phenomenon for 
which there is no adequate human ex- 
planation. 
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Answers to Questions 


What Is a ‘‘Functionary”’ Priest? 


Question: I see the epithet “func- 
tionary’’ attached to a certain kind of 
priest? What do those mean who 
bandy about this term? 

A HATER OF SLOGANS. 


Answer: A functionary priest can 
be a priest who doesn’t do things as 
you and I would do them. The coiner 
of the expression, no doubt, had in 
mind the kind of priest that St. Paul’s 
words would describe (Phil., ii. 21): 
a priest that seeks the things that are 
his own, not the things that are Jesus 
Christ’s. Yet, here we might appro- 
priate the words of the Chicago humor- 
ist of the 90’s, and say of the greater 
or less motivation of the functionary 
priest: ‘‘We all have it in us; and it 
takes only a fellow worse than our- 
selves to bring it out.” 


Keeping in Touch with Divorced 
Parishioners 


Question: Is there anything in the 
law of the Church to forbid a priest 
keeping in touch with members of the 
parish who have married divorced per- 
sons, or who have themselves been 
divorced and re-married? Apart from 
the letter of the law, would you re- 
gard such action as reprehensible? If 
the priest should not make the visits 
himself, how about having the Sodality 
or the Legion of Mary keep in friendly 
touch with them? 

CONCERNED. 


Answer: If the persons in question 
have recently committed that sin of 
habitual adultery before God and 
that same crime before the Church, 
then the pastoral visits of the priest 
may be construed by the parties in 


question as condoning in a way their 
sin and may shock the religious sensi- 
bilities of the faithful. If lay mission- 
aries of any group call on such persons 
from time to time, their visit is under- 
stood for what it is—an appeal direct or 
indirect to the consciences of the guilty 
ones. The only prohibitions that can 
come, come from the natural law, not 
from the Church’s. But even lay 
missionaries shouldn’t do any visiting 
of such public sinners for some time; 
for they should be let understand that 
they are informal vitandi. 


How Is a Priest to Pray and Bless 
at Mixed Gatherings? 


Question: When a priest is asked to 
say an invocation at a patriotic meet- 
ing or a school graduation, can he use a 
prayer of the Church and make the 
sign of the cross before a mixed gath- 
ering? When asked to pray before a 
luncheon of the same kind, can he say, 
“Bless us, O Lord, etc.,’”’ and use the 
sign of the cross? 

READER. 


Answer: An approved prayer some- 
times fits the situation admirably. 
Where it doesn’t, oftimes an adap- 
tion is easy. In some cases an original 
prayer can be composed to suit the 
occasion without great difficulty. As 
for a blessing before a mixed luncheon 
or a thanksgiving after, the meal 
prayers of the Church can be used. 
Some would omit the sign of the cross; 
and some priests would use it both be- 
fore beginning the prayer proper and 
over the table. If Jewish persons hap- 
pen to be at the luncheon, Catholic 
divine delicacy might counsel omitting 
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the Saviour’s name at the end of the 
prayers. For the Christological end- 
ing can offend; and the occasion 
doesn’t call for an express, rather an 
explicit, profession of faith in Our 
Lord’s divinity. 


Does Mormon Baptism Interfere 
with Pauline Privilege? 


Question: An unbaptized man be- 
comes a Catholic. His separated wife 
was a Mormon, and after she came to 
the use of reason was baptized in the 
Mormon Church. Is the Pauline 
privilege applicable, or must we con- 
sider Mormon baptism presumptively 
valid? 

OFFICIALIS. 


Answer: The enclosed filled in 
questionnaire doesn’t beget any serious 
doubt about the form and the applica- 
tion of the matter. But the form of 
baptism cannot be taken literally when 
there is complete evidence that the 
ceremony is not a Christian ceremony 
at all, since it has nothing to do with 
regeneration either as its cause or as its 
symbol. With the Mormons there is 
no original sin; no one according to 
them is condemned for ‘‘Adam’s sin,” 
but for his own sins alone. Hence, 
while those coming to the use of reason 
are baptized unto the remission of sin, 
that sin is actual sin, and the baptism 


is a symbol of the forgiveness that, 


comes through what they would with 
better learning call salutary faith, that 
which inducts into the Mormon 
Church; it does not incorporate in the 
Mystical Body of Christ the Saviour, 
but gives membership in a sort of vol- 
untary association called the Latter 
Day Saints. It would be interesting 
to find out whether the form of bap- 
tism they use is in sense any nearer to 
the Trinitarian form than was that 
condemned form used by the Paulian- 





ists before the close of the third cen- 
tury. 

Mormon baptism is a perennial form 
of sacramental penance by way of sym- 
bol. The founders sprang from pure 
symbolists in baptism, but themselves 
made baptism, not a symbol of regener- 
ation (since that didn’t suit their new 
system of religion), but of the forgive- 
ness of actual sin, whether that actual 
sin preceded or followed baptism, the 
agent of the forgiveness before and af- 
ter being faith. 


Do Local Censures Hold Outside 
the Diocese? 


Question: If a subject is forbidden to 
do a thing under pain of censure, does 
he incur the censure if he does the 
thing outside his diocese? 

QURENS. 


Answer: No; because judicial pow- 
ers do not extend beyond the Limits of 
the territory of the one possessing 
them, saving the few exceptions men- 
tioned in Canon 201, §§2-3. Nothing, 
however, prevents one with local judi- 
cial jurisdiction giving a non-judicial 
precept that will bind the subject 
everywhere, even under the pain of 
mortal sin if the subject-matter war- 
rants it. Otherwise, the Church’s au- 
thority to sanctify negatively as well 
as positively would be deficient. 


Sister Protests against Perpetual 


Superiorships 


Question: Cannot some change be 
brought about in the office that a wo- 
man holds in a Religious community? 
Can’t there be a rule that after six 
years Superiors must come down and 
remain down for at least six years? 
Some are up for eighteen, twenty, or 
thirty years: they think they are mar- 
ried to the office. 

Why am I asking this? Because 
holding office for a long time has made 
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most of them inconsiderate towards 
their subjects. They feel the office is 
theirs for life. They are far from hu- 
man in dealing with their subjects. A 
young subject cannot seek redress from 
higher authority without having her 
confidence abused; so, the last state of 
that woman becomes worse than the 
first. 

Are there ideals? Yes; but very 
few. Having a thing for a long time, 
you become its owner and do with it as 
you please. These owners generally 
have their one darling among the 
group; anda change out of office would 
help also to get rid of this abuse. Those 
who: are now inconsiderate may be- 
come considerate when they know that 
after six years they too must go under 
rule and obedience. Let there be a 
change in deed, not in word only. 

A RELIGIOUS. 


Answer: Our complaining Religious 
states a grievance that the Code tried 
to remedy, at least in part, by making 
it mandatory that Superiors no less 
than Superioresses would hold office 
for a term of three years, and then 
might be re-appointed once in the 
same house, and once only without the 
permission of Rome. The law did not 
order that the Superior or Superioress 
step down and out of office at the end 
of six years. But nothing prevented 
individual congregations from having 
that as a practice, not at least for six 
years, but for three years unless where 
an emergency arises and the individual 
is put back into office. 

One of the outstanding authorities 
on Religious of both sexes thinks that 
a term out of office for those who have 
proved themselves to be efficient 
would increase that efficiency, and thus 
add to the entire morale of the province 
and institute. This reform may come 


one of these years. That distinguished 
authority on the Religious life thinks 
that natural laziness prevents higher or 
major Superiors from developing new 


material by dropping by way of rule 
all local Superiors out of office for one 
term and then replacing them when 
the periodic term expires as long as by 
health and disposition they remain ef- 
ficient. If he is right, and he appears 
to have neatly appraised the whole 
situation, then only a change in the 
Code will bring about this reform. 

Against the objection of Major Su- 
periors that in no congregation is there 
enough of material for Superiors if 
they are rotated, many reasons can be 
offered. There would be something to 
this objection if all the offices had to 
be filled during the one year, instead 
of some each year with always experi- 
enced persons on hand to be called 
back once the principle of compulsory 
stepping down after six years for a 
term of three years is introduced. 

We in this country have had many 
part demonstrations that the method 
would work and work well. And there 
is one classical instance of a commun- 
ity of some 2000 Religious women that 
has followed this policy for something 
like forty years, and has found every 
reason for continuing it. It would be 
hard to find another community that 
has done so well in all lines of religious 
progress. It, has expanded in every 
way, including progress in the Religious 
life; and much of this all-around prog- 
ress seems to come from the giving of 
their Superiors graduate work in more 
than one sense. Those three years out 
of office, recurring every six years, en- 
ables these women with the qualifica- 
tions of leadership to catch up in their 
studies (the Sisters in question are 
School Sisters; but the same principle 
would apply to hospital or social work 
Sisters). It does more; it allows them 
to see what their own mistakes had 
been as Superiors, as they witness the 
administration of untrained, catch-as- 
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catch-can Superiors. And what is 
most important it gives those Superiors 
periodically a chance to catch up with, 
rather to restore, the spirituality which 
the mildew of self-sufficiency un- 
cleansed by humiliations has destroyed. 


Must Every Baptism Be Presumed 
Valid in Reference to Marriage? 


Question: Ethel married Piery. 
Ethel had been baptized after a man- 
ner as a Methodist; Piery was never 
baptized at all. Now Ethel wants to 
become a Catholic and marry a 
Catholic. It has developed that Ethel 
was baptized invalidly for this reason: 
the minister, as is proved by competent 
evidence, only dampened his fingers 
and pressed them against the grown 
girl’s head and pronounced no words at 
all. 7 

Some say that, since every baptism 
is valid in relation to marriage, noth- 
ing can be done. Others contend that, 
since Ethel was never validly bap- 
tized, she can use the Pauline privilege. 

A Muca Puzz_ep Pastor. 


Answer: I thought that legend 
about every baptism being valid in 
relation to marriage had long since 
died. It was based on what is still 
true: that a doubtful baptism, after an 
investigation finds the doubt insolu- 
ble, is presumed valid where the favor 
of marriage demands it, but invalid 
where the favor of faith demands it. 
But the real basis was entirely forgot- 
ten; and we had non-Catholics dubi- 
ously married before 1918 to unbap- 
tized persons declared invalidly mar- 
ried where there was no conversion; 
that is, we had such declarations ema- 
nating from judges who knew only the 
legend of baptismal presumption. 

Even if there was not a defect both 
of form and matter, this Methodist 
girl on becoming a Catholic could se- 
cure conjugal liberty under the Paul- 
ine privilege, if an investigation did not 


show for a certainty that in spite of the 
Methodist ritual having been used the 
baptizing minister had a valid inten- 
tion. The Methodists use a patently 
heretical ritual of baptism; therefore, 
where the contrary doesn’t appear, its 
use creates the presumption of an in- 
valid baptism. 


The Churching of Women after 
Childbirth 


Question: Recently I was asked to 
perform the ceremony of “Churching 
of a woman after childbirth.” Al- 
though I have been a priest many 
years, this was the first time I have 
performed this ceremony. At the 
time I was very much impressed by 
the beauty of the prayers and the rite. 
Since then I’ve been wondering why 
this ceremony has almost disappeared, 
and how it can be restored. 

INDAGATOR,. 


Answer: Benedictio mulieris post 
partum, called commonly “The 
Churching of women after childbirth,”’ 
is a sacramental whereby the recent 
mother comes to the house of God to 
thank the Father of all for the privi- 
lege of motherhood in Christ, and to 
offer herself and child to the Most 
High. Holy Mother Church is willing 
to admit the grateful mother to the 
beautiful ceremony of churching, and 
give her a share in Mary’s prerogative 
of presenting the Child Jesus in the 
temple. Most significantly this cere- 
mony does not come in the Ritual un- 
der the general head of Blessings, but 
under the special head of the Sacra- 
ment of Marriage (Rit. Rom., Tit. VII). 
The parish priest should give the 
blessing, if asked, and any other priest 
may give it, if so asked; but it is to be 
given in a church or public oratory. 
A white stole is used to be in harmony 
with the Feast of the Purification. 
While the presence of the child is not 
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necessary, neither is the child’s pres- 
ence out of place since the prayers re- 
fer indirectly to the child. 

It is true that this practice in many 
places is honored more in the breach 
than in the observance. One reason for 
this falling off in the use of the blessing 
is the false impression of mothers that 
the ceremony is one of purification, in- 
stead of one of thanksgiving and of 
offering. Priests, too, in one way or 
another are often the cause of the ne- 
glect of this beautiful sacramental. 
Witness the pastor who said: ‘We 
don’t go through that ceremony any 
more.” 

Only through the effort of pastors 
can this practice be restored. As an 
example of what might be done, we 
give the example of the pastor. who 
gives the father or the sponsors at the 
baptism a card inviting the mother to 
be churched. This card contains a 
translation of the prayers of the ritual, 
with mention of the fact that the 
churching is performed every weekday 
morning after the eight o’clock Mass. 
Preachers might well touch on the sub- 
ject at meetings of the St. Ann’s So- 
dality. Retreat masters with married 
women as retreatants could profitably 
encourage the churching of women. 


Proper Last Gospel 


Question: There were two Sundays re- 
cently on which the Ordo called for a 
special Last Gospel. Since I cannot 
see in either case why there should be a 
special Last Gospel, I am submitting 


the solution of the question to you. 
The Feast of St. Martha, July 29, fell 
on a Sunday; the Ordo called for the 
Last Gospel from her Mass. St. 
Martha was only commemorated. 
There is hardly a Sunday on which we 
don’t commemorate a Saint. Sec- 
ondly, the Feast of the Dedication of 
the Church of Our Lady of the Snow, 
August 5, fell on a Sunday. Why 
should the Gospel from this Mass be 
read, since it is taken from the Com- 
mon? 

QURENS. 


Answer: The’ rules for the proper 
Last Gospel can be found in the Addi- 
tiones et Variationes in Rubricis Mis- 
salis, Tit. IX. Under the third num- 
ber of this title we read: “If there is no 
Gospel of a Sunday, Ferial Day, Vigil, 
or Octave to be read at the end of Mass, 
the Gospel of the Office first commemo- 
rated is said, if it is a proper Gospel.” 
The Congregation of Rites decreed in | 
1922 that the following Masses have 
Gospels that are proper: (1) Myster- 
ies and Feasts of Our Lord, except the 
Dedication of a Church with the Gos- 
pel Ingressus Jesus; (2) all Feasts of 
the Blessed Virgin, except the Assump- 
tion; (3) Feasts of the Archangels, 
and of the Guardian Angels; (4) St. 
John the Baptist and St. Joseph; (5) 
Feasts of the Twelve Apostles (not St. 
Paul); (6) Feasts of the Holy Inno- 
cents, St. Mary Magdalen, St. Martha, 
the Commemoration of all holy Pon- 
tiffs. 


JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 











Communications from Our Readers 


Mission Sunday, October 21 


REVEREND EDITORS: 

In order to comply with the wishes 
of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, may 
we remind your readers that October 
21 will be observed throughout the 
world as Mission Sunday? This day, 
set aside by the Holy See to focus at- 
tention upon the mission apostolate, 
affords the faithful with an opportunity 
to take an active part in the magnifi- 
cent work being done by our missionary 
bishops, priests, Brothers and Sisters in 
winning souls to Christ. 

Contributions to The Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith on Mission 
Sunday will insure the future of the 
missionary Church, whether at home 
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or in foreign fields. Regardless of the 
hardships which they must face, in 
spite of the devastation which has fal- 
len upon so many of their stations, our 
missionaries are eager and willing to 
continue and expand their work, if they 
have your help. Prove your Catho- 
licity by a generous response to the 
plea of Christ’s Vicar for aid to his own 
pontifical mission aid organization, 
The Society for Propagation of the 
Faith. 

For further details concerning Mis- 
sion Sunday observance, contact the 
Director of that Society in your own 
diocese. 


Ricut Rev. THomas J. Mc DONNELL, 
National Director. 
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BHomiletic Part 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By Joun C. SELNER, S.S., §.T.D. 


The Feast of All Saints 


Heaven 


SYNOPSIS: 
Main thought: We need to keep our eyes fixed 
on heaven. 
I. Introit: Invitation to join in the merri- 
ment in heaven today. 
IT. Epistle: Vast number of people who 
have already reached heaven. 


III. Alleluia and Verse: Our Lord en- 
courages us who are still on earth. 
IV. Gospel: The type of people who get to 


heaven. 
V. Offertory: Heaven is a reality, not 
“pie in the sky.” 


VI. The lesson for us: (a) heaven is a stir- 
ring reality;. (b) heaven is ours for 
the trying. 


We Catholics would bring a great 
deal of joy into our lives if we were to 
think oftener of heaven. Any one of 
several reasons may cause our indiffer- 
ence to thisstirring truth of our religion: 
we may not really be convinced that 
there is such a place as heaven; or we 
may be having too good a time here on 
earth to worry about having a better 
time hereafter; or, finally, we may have 
a foreboding that, no matter how pleas- 
ant heaven is, we personally may 
never get there; and so we prefer not 
to think about the question at all. The 
Church, on this beautiful feast of All 
Saints, seems to sense our apathy and 
begs us to turn our eyes toward heaven. 
She seems to anticipate all the objec- 
tions we might have to thinking about 


heaven, and in her Liturgy she an- 
swers them. 


Introit: Invitation to Join in Merriment 
in Heaven To-day 

In the Introit of to-day’s Mass, the 
Church invites us to join in what I 
might reverently call a birthday party: 
a birthday party larger and lovelier 
than anyone on earth ever dreamed of. 
It is the birthday party of all the 
people who have ever gained heaven, 
and everyone is invited to join in the 
celebration—even the Angels. ‘‘Let 
us all rejoice in the Lord, celebrating a 
festival-day in honor of all the Saints; 
at whose solemnity the Angels rejoice, 
and give praise to the Son of God’”’ 
(Ps. xxxii. 1). 

We on earth do not see the merri- 
ment in heaven to-day; we do not hear 
multitudes of people singing exultantly 
to the Son of God who brought them 
there; and yet, we have a special rea- 
son to rejoice with them. These people 
who are being applauded in heaven are 
related to us: they are our human 
brothers and our brothers in Christ; 
they are the Church Triumphant and 
we are the Church Militant. They 
have fought the good fight and have 
won; all mankind has a right to be 
proud of them. ‘Let us all rejoice in 
the Lord, celebrating a festival-day in 
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honor of all the Saints . . . and give 
praise to the Son of God,”’ who gave 
them heaven at the cost of His own 
Blood. 


Epistle: Vast Number Have Already 
Reached Heaven 


Although there is merriment in 
heaven to-day, some of us may not feel 
like joining in it. Why is that? Per- 
haps we feel like ‘‘outsiders’”: no one 
likes to stand alone outside a house 
where a party is going on and cheer on 
the revelers, if he feels that he will 
never get through the front door to 
join them. And that is the way some 
Catholics may feel about heaven: they 
are so impressed with the difficulty of 
getting to heaven that they often think 
they will never make it. “Oh, some 
people get to heaven,” they say, 
“people like Our Blessed Mother and 
St. John and the Little Flower—but I? 
—I’m afraid I'll never be holy enough.” 
Anyone who feels that way should turn 
to to-day’s Epistle and read it carefully. 
It is true that Our Blessed Mother 
and Sts. John and Peter and Paul and 
all the martyrs of the early Church are 
in heaven, but there seems to be a lot 
of other people there, too—little people, 
ordinary people, people from every 
country and nationality and state of 
life. 

St. John makes that point very clear 
in his Epistle where he gives us the 
vision of heaven he saw one day 
while he was exiled on the Island of 
Patmos: “. . . I saw a great multitude 
which no man could number, of all 
nations, and tribes, and peoples, and 
tongues, standing before the throne and 
in the sight of the Lamb, clothed with 
white robes, and palms in their hands; 
and they cried with a loud voice, say- 
ing: ‘Salvation to Our God who sitteth 
upon the throne and to the Lamb.’ ”’ 


These millions cannot all be listed in 
the Church’s official catalogue of Saints 
for, as St. John tells us, they are “a 
multitude so great no man could num- 
ber them.” 


Who Are These People? 


Who, then, are these numberless 
people robed in white with the palms 
of victory in their hands? Whom do 
we find in that tremendous choir? We 
find men from every nation and cen- 
tury in the world’s long history: we 
find young marines who were wiped out 
with hand grenades on Okinawa and 
Iwo Jima side by side with Egyptians 


7 strolled one time in the shadow of 


e pyramids; we find brave American 
boys who fell on the Normandy beaches 
and along the Rhine singing joyfully 
beside Indians who were hunting deer 
in the forests when Columbus dis- 
covered America; we find coolies from 
China shoulder to shoulder with medi- 
eval knights who went on crusades to 
the Holy Land, and with slaves of the 
Roman Empire in the time of the 
Cesars. We find red men, black men, 
white men, and yellow men. We find 
teachers and doctors and lawyers, 
meéchanics and cab drivers and plumb- 
ers; we find parish priests and ecstatic 
nuns; we find bookkeepers and biol- 
ogists and ordinary fathers and moth- 
ers of families. We find, as St. John 
summarily puts it, ‘‘people of all na- 
tions and tribes and peoples and ton- 
gues’’—a people as diverse as humanity 
itself. 

Who are these people? Most of them 
are people whose lives history never re- 
corded; people whose names were 
never printed in a newspaper; or who 
got at most only a byline in the obitu- 
ary column on the day of their death 
and passed out of life mourned only by 
the small circle of friends and rela- 
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tives. These are the people who never 
wrote a best-seller, who never had a 
chance to go to Hollywood, who never 
were applauded for inventing radios or 
electric lights, who never found their 
names in Dun and Bradstreet, but who 
had their names written large by the 
recording Angel. These are the ordi- 
nary, decent, God-fearing, struggling 
people who never got far in this world 
and often wondered whether they were 
getting very far with God. 


Alleluia and Verse: Our Lord Encourages 
Us Who Are Still on Earth 


Even though we know that the mil- 
lions rejoicing in heaven to-day were 
obscure ordinary people like ourselves, 
we may still feel that we shall never 
join them because we have not enough 
perseverance. We know from experi- 
ence that we grow weary of doing good. 
“If God asked us to be good for a week 
or a month, or a year,’’ we say, “‘we 
might manage it—buta wholelifetime!”’ 
We get frightened at the thought of the 
future and discouraged about thoughts 
of the past. Perhaps it is for this rea- 
son that the Church includes in the 
Alleluia verse those encouraging words 
of Our Lord: “Come to Me all you that 
labor and are heavily burdened, and I 
will refresh you.”” He knows that we 
grow weary, because He was human 
Himself. He sat down tired by a well 
one afternoon and asked a Samaritan 
woman to give him a drink of water; 
He knows that we grow tired, too. He 
cried over Jerusalem because it was 
stubborn and would not listen to Him; 
He knows that we, too, have days on 
which we succumb to tears. He fell 
on His knees one night in a garden, and 
begged His Father to take away the 
chalice if it were possible; He knows 
that we, too, find a cross too hard to 
bear at times. But He also knows that, 


if we turn to Him in earnest prayer, 
we will get the strength to go on, as He 
Himself got strength to go on by 
turning in prayer to His Heavenly 
Father. 


Gospel: How to Get to Heaven 


While the Church holds up to us to- 
day the beauty of heaven and assures 
us that vast multitudes are there, she 
does not let us think that we can get to 
heaven just by saying: ‘Lord, Lord.” 
The people who get into that kingdom 
are of a special kind; they lived a cer- 
tain way to get to heaven. What kind 
of people get into heaven, she tells us 
in the Gospel. “Blessed are the poor 
in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven. . Blessed are the meek, for 
they shall possess the land. Blessed 
are they that mourn, for they shall be 
comforted. Blessed are they that hun- 
ger and thirst after holiness, for they 
shall have their fill. Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. 
Blessed are the clean of heart, for they 
shall see God.” 


To the world these Beatitudes, as * 


we call them, are at best the impossible 
dreams of a poet. They are not veri- 
fied in life. Everyone knows that the 
poor are left to their poverty; and He 
says: ‘‘Blessed are the poor.” Every- 
one knows that the meek get pushed 
around, and He says: “Blessed are the 
meek.’ Everyone knows that the 
clean of heart get laughed at as prudes, 
and He says: ‘Blessed are the clean of 
heart.’’ The world patronizingly agrees 
that Christ’s doctrine is beautiful, but 
denies that it is practical, And it is 
far from being convinced that those 
who live up to the Beatitudes receive 
any reward. Indeed, the rich and hard- 
hearted and lustful seem to have a 
rather nice time of it while they are 
here on earth. 
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Heaven Is a Reality, Not 
“‘Pie in the Sky’’ 


Offertory: 


The Offertory prayer following the 
Gospel seems to anticipate these argu- 
ments of the world against the doctrine 
of Christ; and it answers those argu- 
ments by solemnly affirming the reality 
of heaven. The world’s arguments 
are, in the last analysis, based on a 
denial of a life hereafter. If there were 
no heaven, the Beatitudes would be 
the outpourings of a dreamer; if there 
were no heaven, the meek and humble 
and merciful and clean of heart would 
be wasting their lives for the sake of 
“pie in the sky.” But there is a 
heaven; there is a life to come. So, 
those who throw away their lives in this 
world for the love of Christ are really 
sensible; and it is the sophisticates of 
this world who are silly. This doctrine 
is summed up beautifully in the Offer- 
tory prayer taken from the Book of 
Wisdom: ‘The souls of the just are in 
the hand of God, and the torment of 
malice shall not touch them; in the 
eyes of the unwise they seem to die; 
but they are in peace” (Wis., iii. 1-3). 


Our Lesson 


The Liturgy of this beautiful feast, 
dear brethren, brings home to us two 
facts that we should never forget: 
heaven is a glorious reality, and it is 
ours for the trying. We get so mixed 
up and busy in this world of skyscrap- 
ers and aeroplanes, movies and swing 
bands, that we forget this world is but 
a fragile, passing thing. We pay lip 
service to this place called heaven, but 
it is not real to us like the corner drug- 
store or the golf-links or the neighbor- 
hood theatre. We need to wake up our 
faith in the reality of heaven; we need 
to realize that there is a place where 
“‘God shall wipe away all tears from our 





eyes; where death shall be no more, nor 
mourning nor crying nor sorrow shall 
by any more.” That is the first big 
lesson which the Liturgy teaches us to- 
day—to believe in the actuality of 
heaven. The second lesson follows 
from the first. This place called 
heaven is not an exclusive club reserved 
for a few saintly aristocrats; it is not 
reserved only to those who have worn 
hair-shirts or been burnt at the stake; 
it is not reserved only to those who 
have shut themselves up in a monas- 
tery or convent all their lives. Heaven 
is for all mankind, for rich and poor, for 
educated and uneducated; heaven is 
for you and for me. Millions have 
earned heaven before—millions who 
were just as weak as we. What they 
have done, we can do with the help of 
God’s grace. 

If we get this conviction of the reality 
of heaven wedged deeply in our hearts, 
if we think about it constantly and 
pray daily to go there, my brethren, 
our daily grey-black, humdrum lives 
will be colored with a new radiance and 
new meaning. All the tiny trifles 
that trouble us will be seen in their 
proper perspective. We won't be dis- 
couraged because we haven’t made a 
million dollars; we won’t be frightened 
by the thought of tuberculosis or cancer 
or pneumonia; we won’t despair even 
over the loss of loved ones, for we'll 
know on the unmistakable word of God 
that very shortly all these small crosses 
will vanish in the joy to come. We'll 
know that if we only keep trying to be 
good, decent Catholic men and women, 
we shall shortly enter that place where 
“eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart 
of man, what things God hath pre- 
pared for them that love Him” (I 
Cor., ii. 9). 
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Twenty-Fourth Sunday after Pentecost 


Trust in God 
SYNOPSIS: Collect: Our Weakness 
Main “cat We should trust God com- God’s power and God’s promise, 


I. Introit: God’s Promise. 
II. Collect: Our weakness. 
III. Gospel: Our Lord censures the A postles 
for lack of trust in Him. 
IV. Communion: Our Lord’s guarantee. 
A pplication: World is close to despair to-day 
but should not be. 


The Liturgy of this morning’s Mass, 
dear brethren, teaches us a lesson that 
is badly needed in our day: the lesson 
of trust in God. The first prayer the 
priest says when he opens the Missal 
gives us the reason why we should trust 
God completely. That reason is God’s 
promise to listen to His people and 
grant them what they ask: ‘‘You shall 
call upon Me and I shall hear you; and 
I will bring back your captivity from 
all places” (Jer.; xxix. 12, 14). All 
hope, all trust, whether it is natural or 
supernatural, is based on someone’s 
good-will and someone’s word. Many 
Filipinos knew that America had the 
power ultimately to free them from the 
Japs, but it was not simply America’s 
power that kept them hoping through 
the bitter years of Japanese occupa- 
tion: it was America’s promise. Gen- 
eral MacArthur had promised: ‘I 
shall return’’—and they believed his 
promise. So it is with God. We know 
that He is omnipotent, we know that 
nothing can block His power; but un- 
less He had promised to help us, had 
promised to use that power in our be- 
half, we would not hope. That is why 
the Church in the Introit to-day places 
on the priest’s lips one of God’s many 
promises to help mankind: ‘You shall 
call upon Me and I shall hear you.” 


my brethren, are two facts that make 
the virtue of hope possible; the third 
and equally necessary fact for us to re- 
call is our human frailty. If babies did 
not have such an awkward habit of 
bumping their heads against the floor, 
mothers would not have to take them 
by the hand and teach them to walk. 
Similarly, if we could walk innocently 
and confidently through life by our- 
selves, God would not have to stretch 
out His fatherly hand to help us. But 
the facts of experience show that we‘do 
stumble about through life like helpless 
children; we bump into sin and sick- 
ness-and sorrow and grow frightened 
of the dark; we get ourselves into all 
sorts of trouble from which only God 
can extricate us. In the prayer follow- 
ing the Introit, the Church very wisely 
and very beautifully reminds God of 
our danger and our weakness. 


Although our sins should draw down 
God’s punishments upon us, the 
Church, like any mother pleading with 
her husband not to be too severe on 
his children, points to our smallness as 
our best excuse for bad conduct. She 
seems to say: “Yes, they’ve been bad 
all day long, but look at them—how 
little they are!’ Listen to the Church’s 


- prayer for us, my breathren; it has a 


wisdom and gentleness that only ages 
of dealing with disobedient children 
could produce. It has none of the in- 
dignant tone of a perfectionist about it; 
it has the tone of a patient, pleading 
mother who knows her children and 
knows the heart of her Spouse: ‘“O 
God, who knowest that, placed as we 
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are amid such great dangers, we cannot 
by reason of our human frailty stand: 
grant us health of mind and of body 
that, by Thy help, we may overcome 
the things which we suffer for our sins.” 
The Church in that prayer teaches us 
why we should call confidently on God 
to help us: God knows the great dan- 
gers in which we live, and He knows 
that because of our human frailty we 
cannot long survive unless He helps us. 


The Gospel: Our Lord Censures the 
Apostles for Lack of Trust in Him 


The Gospel brings home to us the 
lesson of trust in God even more 
strongly than the Introit or the Collect. 
It is the Gospel of the storm at sea 
when Jesus quieted the winds and 
water. We might stop to examine it 
in some detail to see just how strongly 
Our Lord insists on complete trust. 

Evidently it was a calm, clear night 
when they set sail, for Our Lord was 
sleeping soundly on a rough pillow in 
the stern of Peter’s boat. He was 
weary. All day He had preached to 
crowds in the town of Capharnaum. 
As they pointed the boat towards the 
town of Gerasa some six miles across 
the Lake and to the south (Goodier, 
“Public Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
Vol. I, p. 313), the Apostles probably 
kept silent or talked in low tones so as 
not to disturb the Master. They were 
enjoying a restful sail, looking at the 
water and perhaps wondering what Our 
Lord would do in the morning when, 
without their realizing it, the wind be- 
gan to rise. Swells began to grow and 
slap against the sides of the boat. The 
rudder got difficult to handle. The 


- sails began to belly out and heeled the 


boat over dangerously. As the wind 
rose to a snarl, the waves grew higher 
and wilder. Soon spray was spilling 
over the prow into the boat. Most of 


the Apostles were fishermen and knew 
this Lake, but they began to get anx- 
ious. They looked at one another, 
and then looked at the Master sleeping 
calmly in the stern of the boat. They 
did not want to wake Him and ask if 
they should turn back—they knew 
how badly He needed rest. But fifteen 
or twenty minutes later when the 
squall had turned to a savage storm, 
they changed their minds. They lost 
control of the rudder and water poured 
into the little boat, threatening to cap- 
size it. It looked as if they were going 
down, and still Christ kept sleeping 
while the wind howled above Him. 
The Apostles’ anxiety changed to fright 
and then to panic. They crept and 
stumbled and fought their way to the 
stern of the boat shouting in terror: 
“Lord, save us, we perish!’ Jesus 
awoke instantly and took in the situa- 
tion at a glance: the roaring sea, the 
howling wind and the crying men hud- 
dled at His feet. He arose, and as if 
such storms were an everyday occur- 
rence, spoke only three words: ‘‘Peace. 
Be still!’ Immediately there came a 
great calm—the wind died down and 
the water grew placid. Then He 
turned to the Apostles and rebuked 
them gently but firmly: ‘Why are ye 
fearful, O ye of little faith?”’ They were 
silent and ashamed. As the boat got 
under way again, they could only 
marvel once more at His power and 
whisper furtively to one another: 
‘“‘What manner of man is this, think 
you, for even the winds and the sea 
obey Him?” 


Why Christ Rebuked the Apostles 


We may wonder, my brethren, on 
reading this Gospel why Our Lord re- 
buked His Apostles. They may have 
become panic-stricken—but, after all, 
they did show some trust in Him, and 
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they did know where to turn for salva- 
tion. The reason is, that Our Lord 
wanted to teach them not to put some 
trust in Him, but complete, unwaver- 
ing, absolute trust. He wanted them, 
and He wanted us, to learn once and 
forever that there would never be any 
reason for anyone to be frightened as 
long as He was near. He is God of 
very God, and nothing ever gets be- 
yond His control—not even sin. 

The Communion prayer teaches us 
the same lesson of confidence as the 
Gospel. In it Our Lord speaks to us 
directly, not just by power of example. 
Here are His words: ‘“‘Amen, Amen, I 
say to you, whatsoever you ask when 
you pray, believe that you shall receive 
and it shall be done to you.” There are 
no qualifications to that statement; 
no “‘ifs’’ or “‘buts’” or “‘may-be’s,”’ ex- 
cept the necessary qualification of any 
sincere prayer—that what we ask for 
be according to His holy will and good 
for us. For God, like a true father, 
will not give His children anything 
that will harm them, even if the child- 
ren want it. 


Application: World Is Close to Despair 
To-day but Should Not Be 


The lesson of confidence in God, of 
complete and unworried trust in Him, 
is one that we need badly to-day, my 
brethren. Rarely before in the history 
of the world has there been so much 
distress and so much despair. France, 
England, Germany, Russia, Greece and 
Poland—almost the whole of civilized 
Europe has been prostrated by this 
fearful war. Millions of young men are 
dead; millions more will spend the 
rest of their lives on crutches or in 
hospital wards; still more millions are 


homeless. Governments are split into 


dozens of quarreling factions, Com- 


munism threatens to spill out over half 
the world, and bewildered people look 
forward to a winter of cold and disease 
and possible starvation. 

Things look pretty hopeless to us if 
we stop to consider all the dangers 
around us and then look at our own 
puny strength. But do you remember 
what that prayer at the beginning of 
the Mass said that we discussed earlier? 
““O God, who knowest that, placed as 
we are amid such great dangers, we 
cannot by reason of our human frailty 
stand’”’—and so forth. It points out 
that God knows the difficulties we have 
got into by our sins and knows our 
weakness: He knows that Europe is 
littered with smashed cities and broken 
bodies and frightened people; He 
knows the whole world fears another 
war, and is bewildered about how to 
prevent it; He knows that we Ameri- 
can Catholics are in danger of being 
smothered by the cynicism and earthi- 
ness of our environment; He knows 
all our personal troubles, whether they 
come from sickness or lack of money or 
sin. The lesson for us should be plain: 
since God knows about all our troubles 
and has infinite power with which to 
remove them, the only thing that pre- 
vents Him from doing so is our lack of 
confidence in Him. He will not help 
us unless we really believe that He can 
and wants to help us. So, when we 
pray, let us not pray with skepticism 
in our heart; let us not pray breath- 
lessly, as if prayer were a thousand-to- 
one gamble that might help us; let us 
pray with serene, childlike trust; let us 
really expect to get what we ask. That 
is the lesson the Liturgy teaches us to- 
day: ‘‘Amen, Amen, I say to you, 
whatsoever you ask when you pray, 
believe that you shall receive and it 
shall be done to you.” 
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Twenty-Fifth Sunday after Pentecost 


Interior Peace 


SYNOPSIS: 


Main thought: Peace results from a harmony 
of our will with God’s. 
I. Where peace is to be sought: 
(a) not in external things or circum- 
stances; 
(b) in the union of our wills with 
God’s. 
II. Obstacles to peace: 
(a) sin; 
(b) concern over temporal needs; 
(c) concern over evil in the world. 
III. How to find peace: 
(a) remove sin; 
(b) seek God’s will in all things. 


From the days of Woodrow Wilson, 
mankind has been haunted by the 
dream of perpetual world peace. That 
dream of perpetual peace among na- 
tions may or may not be realized; only 
the years to come can tell. But there 
is a deeper, more beautiful peace that 
can be realized right now—the peace 
of Christ in our individual, human 
hearts. It is a peace that is based, not 
on conferences nor on military might, 
but on the union of man’s free will with 
God. It is this peace for which the 
Church seems to long in the Liturgy of 
to-day’s Mass. If we make a rapid 
survey of the Proper of the Mass, we 
shall see that this thought of interior 
peace runs like a dominant theme 
through a large part of it. 


Proper of the Mass 


In the opening words of the Introit 
the Church reminds us that God wants 
us to have peace: ‘The Lord saith: ‘I 
think thoughts of peace, and not of 
affliction . . .’” (Jer., xxix. 12-14). 


In the Gradual she reminds us that 
God has always delivered His people 
from trouble: ‘“Thou hast delivered us, 
O Lord, from them that afflict us: and 


has put them to shame that hate us” 
(Ps. xliii. 8, 9). In the Epistle she 
points out that fraternal charity will 
bring Christ’s peace to us: “. . . but 
above all these things have charity, 
which is the bond of perfection; and 
let the peace of Christ rejoice in your 
hearts .. .”’ (Col., iii. 12-17); in the 
Gospel she sets before us the parable 
of the wheat and the cockle to remind 
us that we should not be disturbed by 
the fact that evil seems to go un- 
punished in this world; and in the 
Secret she points the road to peace by 
begging God to ‘absolve us from our 
sins and direct our fickle hearts.” 
With the Liturgy to guide us, we shall 
consider this morning what this interior 
peace is and how we can acquire it. 


What True Peace Consists Of 


The first thing we have to get 
straight is where not to look for peace. 
Peace, we must remember from the 
outset, does not come from external 
things or circumstances like money or 
health or reputation, as the world 
would lead us to believe. We do not 
automatically get a smooth, untroubled 
life by having a checking account for 
several hundred thousand dollars, or 
by having a strong, supple body, or by 
having our name appear regularly in 
the Society column. Millionaires com- 
mit suicide, as well as unshaven, pov- 
erty-stricken derelicts; the movie stars 
in Hollywood spend as much time 
quarreling in law courts as ordinary 
people do around their diningroom 
table; and presidents of big corpora- 
tions can be just as surly and belliger- 
ent as any labor leader. This fact, 
that peace does not consist in external 
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things or circumstances, should be ob- 
vious, but apparently is not. If we 
were to believe all the articles and 
advertisements in current magazines, 
we should expect to find life serene and 
untroubled as soon as we had acquired 
the latest Packard, or refrigerator, or 
television set. 

Unfortunately, however, we cannot 
buy peace over the counter at the 
downtown department store. Peace is 
a moral thing, a distinctly human thing, 
a thing that concerns the human intel- 
lect and will. Peace comes only when 
that human intellect and will are in 
harmony with the intellect and will of 
God. The human heart is like a radio: 
it has to be tuned in properly to get 
good reception. If we tune it in care- 
fully on God’s broadcasts, we hear 
celestial music; but if we twirl the dial 
at random, we get only a blur of an- 
nouncements, scattered bars of music, 
and plenty of static. That is why so 
many people have static in their souls 
to-day: they tune their minds and 
hearts in on any and all programs with- 
out stopping long enough to find out if 
there’s anything worthwhile on the 
air. 


Obstacles to Peace: Sin 


If peace is a result of harmony be- 
tween our mind and will and God’s, it 
is easy to see that the biggest obstacle 
in the way of peace is sin. To change 
the metaphor, sin throws a smokescreen 
between God and the human soul—a 
smokescreen that blacks out the light 
and air of God’s grace. The result is 


that we can no longer see God clearly 
or want to do His will. We fumble 
around in the darkness, not knowing 
what we are looking for; knowing only 
that we feel frustrated and peevish and 
anxious, that our conscience bothers us, 
that peace is gone. 


Sins of uncharitableness especially 
drive peace from the soul. The word 
“anger” is the very antithesis of 
“‘peace.’’ We've all seen some people 
get wild with rage, and we know what 
it does to them; they turn white or 
purple, shake their fists and scream, or 
tremble and grow inarticulate. It 
sometimes takes them hours to settle 
down, to become composed, to become 
rational and peaceful again. Envy and 
jealousy, like anger, are sins of un- 
charitableness, and they do an equally 
good job of driving peace from a man’s 
soul. The jealous man who drives a 
Ford and sees his next-door neighbor 
buy a Buick, cannot sleep until he gets 
one. And if his wife is like him, he 
suffers twice as much: she badgers him 
for being a loafer or a numbskull “‘who 
never did know how to make money.” 
The jealous girl who cannot afford a 
mink coat and sees a girl-friend get one, 
finds that life has suddenly turned 
sour: every time she sees her friend 
parading by, a storm of discontent 
breaks within her. The jealous lawyer 
who sees a classmate build up a $10,000 
a year practice, grinds his teeth over 
his “hard luck’”’ and keeps feverishly 
explaining to himself “that fellow’s no 
good as a lawyer—he just got the 
breaks.”” The jealous doctor who finds 
that his clientele is not as big as Dr. 
so-and-so’s, keeps telling himself over 
and over again: ‘That quack! He 
isn’t interested in helping people—he’s 
just a money-grabber!’’ So it goes in 
all walks of life: the jealous man and 
woman tear themselves apart over their 
neighbor’s success—and the word peace 
has no meaning for them. That is why 
in the Epistle this morning, dear breth- 
ern, St. Paul so strongly urges the 
Colossians: ‘But above all these 
things have charity, which is the bond 
of perfection; and let the peace of 
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Christ rejoice in your hearts... .” 

But sins of uncharitableness are not 
the only sins that drive peace from a 
man’s heart—all sin has that same ef- 
fect. The proud man chafes when he 
has to take orders; the vain man be- 
comes upset when his brilliance or good 
looks aren’t acknowledged; the impure 
man hungers more and more for things 
that bring him less and less peace; the 
avaricious man worries over his bank 
account or his stocks or his house; and 
the lazy man grows rebellious and 
angry when he has to work. Sin and 
peace of soul are incompatible: they 
cannot coéxist in the same soul. That 
is one reason why the priest this morn- 


ing begs God to ‘‘absolve us from our , 


sins and direct our inconstant hearts” 


(Secret). 


, Other Obstacles to Peace 


Sin, however, is not the only obstacle 
to peace of mind. People can worry 
about anything they want to set their 
mind to: some worry about past sins 
which are long since forgiven, instead 
of abandoning the past to God’s good- 
ness and mercy; some worry about 
future temptations which haven’t yet 
come into being, forgetting that God 
will give them the grace to overcome 
anything that comes their way; some 
worry about purely temporal goods— 
where they are going to get the next 
month’s rent, or whether they will have 
enough money to send Junior to Col- 
lege, or enough to meet next year’s 
taxes. Of course, it is perfectly right 
to look ahead and plan sensibly for 
our future needs—that is only com- 
mon sense. But planning for the fu- 
ture and worrying about the future are 
very different; planning helps us and 
brings peace of mind, whereas worrying 
hinders us and destroys tranquillity. 
In all our temporal needs, if we will 


only remember Our Lord’s words one 
day to a crowd of poor Jewish people, 
we shall not worry. He told them: 
“Be not solicitous, therefore, saying: 
What shall we eat or what shall we 
drink or wherewith shall we be clothed; 
for your Heavenly Father knoweth 
you have need of all these things even 
before you ask Him” (Matt., vi. 31 
sqq.). If we will only do our best and 
then leave the rest in God’s hands, we 
shall soon find that meeting the rent, 
or taxes, or hospital bills will not worry 
us sick for weeks or months before they 
come due. If we do our part in work- 
ing as best we can, our Heavenly 
Father who knows what we need will 
not neglect us; if we believe in the fact 
of Divine Providence, our souls will 
find peace. 

The last big obstacle to peace of 
soul has a more philosophic root than 
anxiety caused by our sins or next 
year’s taxes: that obstacle is worry 
over evil in the world in general. Some 
people are not content with their own 
difficulties, they try to carry the prob- 
lems of the universe on their shoulders. 
They are dismayed by the fact of wars 
and disease and calamity in general; 
they are upset by the fact that the 
Gospel makes so little progress in turn- 
ing the world into an Utopia, by the 
fact that so many of their fellow- 
Catholics are not angels, and by the 
fact that many people who live dis- 
solute lives apparently go unpunished. 
Such people are really borrowing God’s 
problems. They cannot understand 
why He does not immediately clean 
up the mess the universe is in: why 
He does not, by a wave of His hand, 
wipe out war, cancer, sin, earthquakes 
and imbecility. Why not accept the 
answer Our Lord gives us in the Gospel 
this morning about the cockle and the 
wheat? God knows, far better than 
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we do, the evil in the world; He knows 
the cockle that is shown by our enemy, 
the Devil. But He is patient because 
He is eternal. He will straighten out 
all accounts, He will separate the 
wheat from the cockle—but not until 
the harvest of Judgment lest in tear- 
ing up the cockle His servants should 
also tear up the wheat. 


How to Acquire Peace 


With the obstacles to peace clearly 
in our mind, my brethren, it should not 
be hard for us to see how to acquire 
peace. Peace does not come from any 
of the things the world supposes: 
money or health or a good time. Our 
Lord knew His Apostles were going to 
suffer many things and even be killed 
for His sake, but on the night of the 
Last Supper He promised them: ‘‘My 
peace I leave with you, my peace I 
give unto you; not as the world gives 
do I give unto you. Let not your 
heart be troubled, nor let it be afraid”’ 
(John, xiv. 27). As He Himself found 
peace that night in the agony of the 
garden by saying, ““Thy will be done,” 
so He knew that John and Peter and 


all Christians to come would always 
find peace, no matter what their diffi- 
culties, so long as they kept their wills 
in harmony with His. 

Do we find peace in our souls this 
morning, dearly beloved? If we do 
not, it is because our wills are out of 
harmony with God. Are we in sin? 
Let us get to confession quickly and 
Our Lord’s peace will flood our souls. 
Are we jealous of our neighbor’s suc- 
cess? Let us bless God for being good 
to him, and the sting of envy will leave 
us. Do we hold any grudges against 
anyone? Let us forgive them im- 
mediately, and “‘let the peace of Christ 
rejoice in our hearts.”’ Are we worried 
about our job, or mortgage, or next 
month’s rent? Let us remember that 
our ‘‘Heavenly Father knows we have 
need of all these things even before we 
ask Him.” Are we worried by the 
sight of evil in the world? Let us re- 
member that the universe is God’s 
problem, and that He will tend to it in 
His own good time. In all things let 
us try to attune our minds and hearts 
to God’s, and we shall soon find ‘“‘the 


peace of Christ which surpasses all — 


understanding.” 


Twenty-Sixth Sunday after Pentecost 


Holiness 


SYNOPSIS: 
Main thought: Catholics are obliged to be 
holy. 
I. Collect: A taste for holiness. 
II. Epistle: Example of holiness. 
III. Gospel: Effects of holiness on society. 
IV. Secret: Acknowledgement of lack of 
holiness. 
V. Postcommunion: Prayer to hunger 
after holiness. 
Lesson for us: We must not be smug about 
being born in the faith. 


The most tragic sentence in all litera- 


ture is found in the Prologue to St 
John’s Gospel: “He came to His own 
and His own received Him not.” 
When St. John penned those words, he 
was thinking specifically of the Jewish 
race, the chosen people, who had re- 
jected’ their Messiah. But his words 
apply truly to all men who refuse to 
follow Our Lord, and they apply par- 
ticularly to Catholics. We fail to re- 
ceive Christ when we fail to live up to 
our faith, when we refuse to become 
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holy. It is not enough to say “I be- 
lieve, Lord,” to all the truths that 
Christ has taught us; we must live 
by those truths, our faith must shine 
forth in good works, we must become 
holy. Several parts of to-day’s Mass 
bring out this obligation to holiness 
that rests on Catholics. Those parts 
are: the Collect, the Epistle and 
Gospel, and the Secret and Postcom- 
munion. Let us look them over to- 
gether, and see briefly what the Liturgy 
has to tell us about this obligation to 
holiness. 


Collect: A Taste for Holiness 


The prayer which follows the Gloria 
is a plea for holiness. It is as wise as it 
is earnest. Here is what it says: 
“Grant, we beseech Thee, Almighty 


God, that, ever fixing our thoughts on _ 


such things as are reasonable, we may 
both in words and in works do that 
which is pleasing to Thee.” We ask 
God to “‘fix our thoughts on reasonable 
things!’ In other words: ‘‘Give us a 
taste for what is right, that we may do 
what is right.”” The wisdom behind 
that prayer is not difficult to see: men 
normally act according to their likes 
and dislikes, according to their tastes. 
If people have bad taste in furniture, 
they clutter up their homes with over- 
stuffed chairs and gaudy bric-a-brac; 
if people have bad taste in matters of 
dress, they overpaint their faces or 
wear colors that clash badly; if they 
have bad taste in music, they refuse to 
listen to anything but ‘‘Swing”’ or 
“Boogie-Woogie”’; if they have bad 
taste in literature, they restrict their 
reading to the comics and flashy best- 
sellers. This general principle—that 
taste, or our likes and dislikes, govern 
many of our free actions—enters into 
our spiritual life as well as our recrea- 
tions; we can hardly expect to live 


deeply spiritual lives, unless we ac- 
quire a taste for the things of the spirit. 
Unless we see that humility and chas- 
tity and charity are worthwhile, we 
shall never try very hard to be humble 
or chaste or charitable. So much de- 
pends on our sense of values. That is 
why the Church this morning pleads 
with God to fix our minds on “things 
that are reasonable, so that in word and 
in work we may please Him.” 


Epistle: An Example of Holiness 


As if to show us that it is possible for 
anybody to. acquire this taste for holi- 
ness, the Church, in the Epistle this 
morning, gives us the example of the 
Thessalonians. The Thessalonians to 
whom St. Paul writes in this letter 
lived to the north of what we now know 
as Greece. Before their conversion to 
Christianity, they had lived the mean- 
est kind of pagan lives: they were not 
only immoral, they were idolators: 
they got down on their knees before 
silly, gaudy statues of wood and stone, 
and adored them as the Living God. 
But by the time St. Paul wrote what 
we now call ‘““The Epistle to the Thes- 
salonians”’ their taste in matters of 


‘religion had remarkably improved: 


they had become fervent Christians. 
They were so good, in fact, that St. 
Paul could tell them happily they had 
become a model for all the people who 
lived around them: ‘“‘. . . you became 
followers of us and of the Lord, receiv- 
ing the word in much tribulation, with 
joy of the Holy Ghost: so that you 
were made a pattern to all that believe 
in Macedonia and in Achaia.” In 
placing this letter of St. Paul’s before 
us, the Church seems to say to us: 
“Look at these Thessalonians—they 
rose from the degradation of idolatry 
and immorality to become models of 
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Christian living. Shall you, who have 
been born in the faith, do less?”’ 


Gospel: Catholic Example Should Tone 
Up the Moral Standards of Society 


The example of the Thessalonians 
seems to remind the Church of a very 
serious reason why we Catholics have 
an obligation to be holy. The reason 
is this: Our Lord intended His follow- 
ers to raise the moral standards of the 
whole world, intended them to show 
others the way to God by their holy 
lives. With this thought in mind, the 
Church brings before us in the Gospel 
the parable of the woman who hid 
leaven in three measures of meal until 
the whole was leavened. Every wo- 
man who has ever baked a cake or 
home-made bread knows that, unless 
you put in a spoonful of baking pow- 
der or yeast, the cake or bread will 
turn out flat and heavy. Our Lord 
took this homely, day-by-day occur- 
rence of housekeeping and used it to 
illustrate the way His Church would 
influence society. ‘“The kingdom of 
heaven,’ He says, “‘is like to leaven, 
which a woman took and hid in three 
measures of meal until the whole was 
leavened.’’ In other words, we Catho- 
lics, who form the Church or king- 
dom of God on earth, are to do for 
society what baking powder does for 
cake: we are to raise it from its earthy 
standard to the moral standards of 
Christ. That is no easy task, my 
brethren, but it is the task that Christ 
has given us todo. How are we to do 
it? How are we to raise the standards 
of a world that lives only for money and 
pleasure and power to the standards of 
Christ? By the example of our lives, 
by showing forth our faith in our good 
works. The world will never be forced 
to follow Christ by argument, by con- 
troversy; but people in it may freely 


turn to Christ at the sight of men and 
women living spotless, beautiful lives. 
Pagan Rome was not conquered by the 
arguments of Christian teachers, but it 
did surrender at the sight of old men 
and teen-aged children going bravely 
and happily to death in the Roman 
arena. The Apostles learned more 
about humility in the ten or fifteen 
minutes Christ spent washing their 
feet than they would ever have learned 
from studying encyclopedias on humil- 
ity; and the little group at the foot of 
Christ’s Cross learned more about love 
at the sight of that silent, broken body 
than from all the magnificent things 
the Master had preached on the com- 
mandment of charity. In the same 
way, our non-Catholic neighbors with 
whom we brush shoulders in office 
buildings and on the golf-course or at 
parties, will learn more about charity 
and chastity and humility from asso- 
ciating with charitable, chaste and 
humble Catholics than they could 
learn from five books on each of those 
virtues. The lesson, then, that Our 
Lord teaches us through the simple 
little parable of a woman mixing flour 
and yeast, should remind us of the 
serious duty we have to give good ex- 
ample—to let our faith shine through 
our actions and words until the whole 
world is leavened. True holiness must 
spread itself like leaven. 


Secret and Postcommunion: Prayer for 
Holiness 


Because the Church knows we have 
failed many times in the past in this 


duty of holiness, she asks God, in the 


Secret prayer, to give us a new start. 
The prayer asks God to cleanse and 
make us new by the Sacrifice of the 
Mass in which we are now joined: 
“May this oblation, O God, we be- 
seech Thee, cleanse and renew and 
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govern and protect us.” Then finally, 
in the Postcommunion, the Church re- 
turns to the thought she expressed in 
the first oration of the Mass. She 
pleads once more that now, after re- 
ceiving Our Lord in Holy Communion, 
we-may acquire not merely a taste, but 
a ‘‘hunger for those things by which we 
truly live.’”’ For she knows that, un- 
less we acquire that taste, that hunger, 
for the ways of God, we shall never 
display our faith in action; never do 
‘“. . . both in words and in works the 
things that are pleasing to God” 
(Collect). 


Lesson for Us: We Must Not Be Smug 
about Belonging to the True Church 


The Liturgy of to-day’s Mass, dearly 
beloved, should make us do some sober 
thinking. We Catholics are grateful 
and proud of belonging to the true 
Church, of having the Faith; but we 
dare not be smug about our possession 
of the Faith. We have the Faith, but 
the Faith will do us little good unless 
we live by it, unless we put the truth 
given us by Christ into action. Christ 
did not give us the doctrines of humil- 
ity and purity and charity just to be 
admired like a diamond bracelet in a 
show window; He wants us to practise 
humility and purity and charity day 
by day, to work on them. Christ did 
not give us the Beatitudes just to be 


“oh-ed”’ and “‘ah-ed’’ over like a beau- 
tiful poem; He wants us to live in the 
spirit of the Beatitudes. Christ did 
not give us the Blessed Sacrament and 
the Sacrament of Confession just to be 
used once a year under pain of mortal 
sin; He wants us to feed regularly 
on the Bread of Life and to go to Con- 
fession regularly. The Jews of Our 
Lord’s day were smug about belonging 
to the true religion, but St. John the 
Baptist warned them sternly that their 
heritage did not give them the right to 
spend their lives in a rocking chair. 
When they boasted to him one day, 
‘‘We have Abraham for our Father,” 
he warned them: ‘Say not within 
yourselves: ‘We have Abraham for 
our Father.’ For I tell you God is able 
of these stones to raise up children to 
Abraham’”’ (Matt.,iii.9). Afewmonths, 
later Our Lord gave them the same 
warning: “If you be the children of 
Abraham, do the works of Abraham’”’ 
(John, viii. 39). He says the same 
thing to us to-day: ‘If you are the 
children of the Catholic Church, do the 
works of the Catholic Church—let your 
faith shine forth in your lives.’”’ Be- 
longing to the Catholic Church and 
being a Catholic are different ideas. 
The organization may be a help in 
saving us, but we must be part of the 
living, thriving, progressing vitalizing 
organism. That is, we must be holy. 


Last Sunday after Pentecost 
The End of the World 


SYNOPSIS: 
Main thought: End of liturgical year warns 
us of the end of time. 
I. The only prophecy of Christ not yet 
fulfilled. 
II. Circumstances under which prophecy 
was made. 


Ill. The prophecy and to-day’s Mass: 


(1) Introit, Epistle and Gradual: 
God will be merciful to the 
just. 

(2) Gospel: End of the world as 
certain as the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

IV. Lesson for us: Make ready to meet thy 
God. 
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Our Lord made many prophecies, 
dear brethren, that fill us with awe at 
His wisdom. Look back over history 
and see how completely they were 


carried out. On the day, for example, ' 


that Peter confessed that He was “the 
Son of God,’ Our Lord told His 
Apostles that the “‘Son of Man would 
be handed over to the Gentiles to be 
laughed at and spit upon and cruci- 
fied’ —and that prophecy was fulfilled 
one year later on Calvary. He foretold 
that it was one of His own twelve who 
would betray Him; and on the night 
of the Last Supper Judas received his 
thirty pieces of silver. After His 
Transfiguration on Mount Tabor He 
told Peter and James and John that 
He would rise from the dead three days 
after His crucifixion; and on the Sun- 
day morning following that awful Fri- 
day Mary Magdalen met Him in a 
garden. He prophesied that Jerusalem 
would be surrounded by an army and 
beaten flat to the ground; and thirty- 
five years later (Fouard, ‘“The Christ, 
the Son of God,” p. 266) Titus, the 
Roman general, carried out that pro- 
phecy to the letter. He foretold that 
the incident of the sinful woman who 
bathed His feet with her tears and dried 
them with the hair of her head, would 
be preached throughout the entire 
world in honor of her; and it has been 
so preached ever since. Jesus made 
many other prophecies that were car- 
ried out in the exact same detail, but 
there is one prophecy He made which 
has not yet been fulfilled—the proph- 
ecy of the end of the world and of His 
second coming to judge the nations of 
the earth. 

To-day, on this last Sunday of the 
liturgical year, the thought of Christ’s 
last prophecy fills the Church’s mind. 
She holds it up before us in the Gospel, 
and its terrifying mood breathes 
through all the prayers of this morn- 


ing’s Mass. But before considering 
the prayers of the Mass individually, 
let us look at the historical circum- 
stances of Christ’s last prophecy to 
help us understand better the lesson 
the Liturgy teaches us this morning. 


Background of Christ’s Last Prophecy 


Our Lord prophesied the end of the 
world on His last visit to the Temple in 
Jerusalem about three days before He 
was seized and crucified. As He strode 
into the Temple this day, surrounded 
by His faithful twelve, there was great 
excitement. People were by now say- 
ing openly that this Galilean was the 
Messiah. Only this week, as He ap- 
proached the Holy City, a large throng 
of Galileans and Judeans had staged a 
spontaneous parade in His honor. 
They spread palm branches and their 
garments before Him while they sang 
exultantly: “Hosanna to the Son of 
David, blessed is He that comes in the 
name of the Lord.’”’ The Pharisees, 
scandalized by such a reception, had 
whispered to Our Lord: ‘Master, re- 
buke Thy disciples!’ And He had re- 
plied triumphantly: “If they keep still, 
the very stones will cry out.’ But the 
parade of the palms had ended and 
Christ had done nothing. As He strode 
openly into the Temple to-day, the 
fortress of the Jewish priesthood, the 
people gathered there were thinking to 
themselves: ‘Perhaps He will assert 
Himself to-day—perhaps He will pro- 
claim Himself openly as the Messiah.” 
Evidently the Jewish priests were 
thinking the same thing, for they had 
on hand a large deputation of Saddu- 
cees and Pharisees and Doctors of the 
Law to question Him. 

In this tense atmosphere, under the 
eyes of throngs of people, Our Lord 
fought His final battle with the Jewish 
priesthood and silenced them com- 
pletely. First they asked Him by what 
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right He, an uneducated Galilean, 
dared to teach religion: “By what 
authority dost Thou do these things?” 
Our Lord parried their question with 
another one: “‘I will also ask you one 
question, which if you will answer Me, 
I will also tell you by what authority 
I do these things. The baptism of 
John, whence was it? Was it from 
heaven or from men? Answer Me.” 
The question was an embarrassing one. 
The people considered John a prophet: 
if the priests denounced John, they 
feared the people’s reaction; but if 
they admitted that John was sent by 
God, they knew Our Lord would ask 
them why they had not accepted Him. 
So they made a non-committal answer: 
“We do not know.” And Jesus replied 
in kind: ‘“‘Neither do I tell you by what 
authority I do these things.” A few 
moments later the Pharisees tried 
another approach: perhaps they could 
get Christ into trouble with the Ro- 
mans on the question of taxation. 
They asked Him flatteringly: ‘‘Master, 
we know that Thou art a true speaker 
and that Thou carest not for any man. 

. Tell us, therefore, what dost Thou 
think? Is it lawful for us to give tri- 
bute to Cesar or not?’ If Christ re- 
plied ‘‘no,”’ they would report Him to 
the Romans; if He said “yes,’’ He 
would lose favor with the people, for 
the people hated the Romans. Jesus 
saw through their hypocrisy and silen- 
ced them once more with a neat dis- 
tinction: “‘Render to Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s and to God the things 
that are God’s.” The battle went on 
with one doctrinal question following 
another, and Our Lord defeated them 
easily and decisively on every argu- 
ment. Then, when they had run out 
of questions, Our Lord started His own 
offensive. With all the people listen- 
ing, He did what no man had ever 
dared to do: He openly denounced 


the hypocrisy of the Jewish priesthood. 
Once He had warned His Apostles 
privately ‘‘to beware the leaven of the 
Pharisees,” but now publicly, in the 
stronghold of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
with the people listening wide-eyed, 
He began the most scathing denuncia- 
tion ever spoken: ‘‘Woe to you Scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites, because you 
shut the kingdom of heaven against 
men!’’ He listed the charges against 
them one by one: they were thieves 
who foreclosed mortgages on widows, 
while piously praying long prayers; 
they were whited sepulchres who made 
much fuss about cleaning cups and 
plates, but inside were full of filthy 
desires and avarice; they were proud 
men who loved to be saluted in the 
market place and given first place at 
banquets, but never had any considera- 
tion for the poor; they were hypocrites 
who knew nothing about the real mean- 
ing of religion, for they spent their time 
“tithing mint and cummin”’ but forgot 


_ the fundamental things of religion like 


“judgment and mercy and faith.” 
One Last Plea 


Our Lord was angry, but even in 
His anger His thoughts turned to 
mercy. He was angry that the true 
religion should have fallen so low, but 
He was also broken-hearted. He ended 
His denunciation with one last, an- 
guished plea and warning: ‘‘Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, thou that killest the proph- 
ets and stonest them that are sent to 
thee, how often would I have gathered 
together thy children as the hen gath- 
ers her chickens under her wing and 
thou wouldst not! Behold your house 
shall be left to you desolate. For I say 
to you: you shall not see Me hence- 
forth till you say: ‘Blessed is He that 
cometh in the name of the Lord.’ ”’ 

As Our Lord finished speaking, the 
priests slipped away from the crowd. 
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They had been publicly humiliated; 
they would take their revenge a few 
days later jeering: ‘‘Come down from 
the Cross and we will believe.” The 
crowd hung around a few moments 
longer to see what Christ would do, 
but as nothing spectacular took place 
they quickly melted away. Our Lord 
made His way slowly out through a side 
entrance of the Temple followed by 
His Apostles. He stood outside a few 
moments absorbed in grief over the 
obstinacy and blindness of the priests. 
The last thought that He had uttered 
kept turning over in His mind: ‘‘Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem, how often would I 
have gathered thy children. . .and thou 
wouldst not!’ His Apostles meanwhile 
were thinking too; but not the same 
kind of thoughts. As they gazed at 
the splendor of Herod’s temple, they 
were awed by its beauty; their Jewish 
hearts filled up and they exclaimed in 
admiration: ‘‘Master, see what stones 
and what buildings are here!’’ Our 
Lord turned to them and said solemnly: 
“Do you see all these great buildings? 
Amen I say to you, there shall not be 
left a stone upon a stone that shall not 
be thrown down.” Then He turned 
away and walked slowly up the slope 
of Mount Olivet opposite the Temple. 
The Apostles followed Him, still puzzl- 
ing over His last words. When Our 
Lord sat down half-way up the hill to 
take a last look at the Temple shining 
below Him in the setting sun, they 
came up to Him and asked Him: 
“‘Tell us when these things shall be... 
and what shall be the sign of Thy com- 
ing and of the consummation of the 
world.”’ It was just at this point, dear 


brethren, that Our Lord prophesized _ 


in detail the destruction of Jerusalem 
and of the world. Part—but only a 
part—of Our Lord’s reply is found in 
this morning’s Gospel. 

And it is at this point that we must 


turn to the Liturgy to see what lessons 
the Church would have us learn from 
Christ’s prophecy of the end of the 
world. The Proper of the Mass—that 
is, the Introit, Gradual, Offertory and 
Communion—is the same to-day as for 
the last three Sundays. But in con- 
junction with this morning’s Gospel, 
it has a new meaning. 


Introit, Epistle and Gradual: God's 
Mercy to the Just 


The opening words of the Introit, 
“The Lord saith: ‘I think thoughts of 
peace and not of affliction...,’’’ remind 
us that, though the end of the world 
will be terrifying for God’s enemies, the 
Creator will be merciful towards those 
who have been faithful to Him. The 
Epistle reminds us of the awful price 
that has been paid for our safety— 
the blood of God’s own Son—and 
urges us to show our gratitude by 
“. . . walking worthy of God, in all 
things pleasing, being fruitful in every 
good work.” The Gradual describes 
the joy of the just at the end of the 
world when they shall finally see good- 
ness triumph and evil overcome: 
“Thou hast delivered us, O Lord, from 
them that afflict us: and has put 
them to shame that hate us.”’ 


Gospel: The World Will Come to an End 
Just As Surely As Jerusalem Did 


The Gospel paints for us both the 
picture of the destruction of Jerusalem 
and of the world. Remember the ques- 
tion the Apostles put to Our Lord? 
‘“‘Tell us when these things shall be....’’ 
That question was twofold: when shall 
Jerusalem be destroyed and when shall 
the world come to an end? Well, Our 
Lord in answering blended together 
both the picture of the end of Jeru- 
salem and of the world. That makes it 
difficult to determine exactly where the 
one ends and the other begins, but, 
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roughly speaking, the first half of to- 
day’s Gospel refers to the fall of Jeru- 
salem and the second half to the end of 
the world. 

Our Lord’s description of the awful 
fate of Jerusalem was fulfilled in all 
detail some thirty-five years after He 
made it, when Titus, the Roman gen- 
eral, besieged the Holy City. The 
siege lasted seven months, and when it 
was over 1,000,000 men had perished 
(Fouard, op. cit., p. 269) and the rest 
were led away to captivity. There was 
“not a stone left upon a stone,” just 
as Our Lord predicted, and to this day 
the Jerusalem in which Christ walked 
lies buried nearly twenty feet beneath 
the modern site of Jerusalem. The 
Apostles and early Christians of Jeru- 
salem remembered the signs Our Lord 
had pointed out, and escaped before 
Titus’ army surrounded the city. 

The picture Our Lord drew of the 
end of the world is far more terrifying 
than that of the fall of Jerusalem. 
Our Lord tells us that not only will 
there be wild disorder among men with 
false prophets arising “‘to deceive if 
possible even the elect,’’ but there will 
be disorder in the whole universe: 
“The sun shall be darkened and the 
moon shall not give her light, and the 
stars shall fall from heaven and the 
powers of heaven shall be moved.” 
It is a fearful picture: the earth in 
darkness and men crying out in fright 
while the stars blow up like bubbles 
and come tumbling down. Just when 
that picture shall become a reality, we 
do not know. As Our Lord told His 
Apostles, that is God’s secret: ‘But of 
that day and hour no one knoweth; 
no, not the angels of heaven, but the 
Father alone.’’ We know only that it 
will be sudden, “‘for, as in the days he- 
fore the flood they were eating and 
drinking, marrying and giving in mar- 
riage even until the day on which Noah 


entered the ark, . . . so also shall the 
coming of the Son of Man be” (Matt., 
xxiv. 36-39). Our Lord is not free to 
disclose to us His Father’s secret; He 
will not tell us the exact time of the 
end of the world; He merely warns us 
to be ready because it will most cer- 
tainly come to pass: for “heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but My word 
shall not pass away.” 


Lesson: Make Ready to Meet Thy God 


Sophisticated people, my brethren, 
used to smile at the thought of the end 
of the world which Christ prophesized 
in this morning’s Gospel; but a few 
months ago when the atomic bomb was 
first discovered, learned physicists 
began to fear that this world might end 
much quicker than they had antici- 
pated; men were tampering with the 
secrets of the universe, with the ‘‘pow- 
ers of heaven,’”’ and what would hap- 
pen precisely they were not sure. But 
the lesson for us this morning, my 
brethren, is not so much to worry 
about the end of the world as about our 
ownend. The world will end in smoke 
we know, for Our Lord has foretold us; 
but whether that will be next year or 
25,000 years from now, we do not know. 
One thing we know: the youngest of 
us here this morning has only a brief 
time to live. Grammar-school days 
fade quickly into high-school and col- 
lege; almost before we know it, we are 
middle-aged and facing the very near 
reality of death. Weare about to come 
face to face with the unseen, eternal 
God. The lesson for us is plain: we 
must get our house in order, we must 
prepare to give an account of our 
stewardship. If we prepare now for 
death, we shall fear neither it nor judg- 
ment: we shall walk into eternity with 
outstretched arms to meet, not.a Judge 
but a Saviour—not an angry God, but a 
loving Father. 








Book Reviews 


Psychology down the Ages.—Of all 
sciences psychology, perhaps, has had 
the strangest fortunes in the course of 
time. For this there seems to be two 
chief reasons: first, that professional psy- 
chology has moved too far away from what 
it has become the fashion to designate de- 
risively as naive psychology, and as a con- 
sequence has lost contact with life and real- 
ity, and even with man who is its proper 
subject; secondly, that psychology, tradi- 
tionally a philosophical discipline, has at- 
tempted to break away completely from its 
metaphysical connections. The emancipa- 
tion from these ultimate controls has 
neither been entirely successful nor benefi- 
cial to the study itself. Cut away from its 
realistic base and dropping its philosophical 
moorings, psychology has drifted and gone 
astray. 

The adventurous journey of psychology 
through the ages is intriguing but can also 
be made very instructive. Naturally, a 
topic so fascinating will prove a tempting 
subject, and so the story of psychology has 
been told in various ways and from different 
points of view. It has not frequently been 
treated from the Scholastic standpoint. 
This is what Father Brennan, to whom we 
already are indebted for two excellent ex- 
positions of Thomastic psychology, has 
done in his latest work.! The addition to 
the title indicates that this history is writ- 
ten in a critical spirit. That, as the re- 
viewer sees it, is the only sensible way to 
write a history of opinions and schools of 
thought. A merely neutral record of psy- 
chological theories would not be particu- 
larly helpful to the student, as it would 
leave him in a state of bewilderment. What 
is needed is a critical evaluation which will 
enable him to separate the grain from the 
chaff. If so presented, the history of hu- 
man thought furnishes a background 
against which the truth stands out with 
greater clarity and impressiveness. The 


1 History of Psychology. From the Stand- 
point of a Thomist. By Robert Edward Bren- 
nan, O.P. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York City). 


historical outlook gives a fuller and richer 
perspective to theoretical teaching. The 
sanity and realism of Thomism will be all 
the more appreciated if viewed in contrast 
with the extravagances into which so many 
psychological schools have fallen. The 
teacher of Scholastic psychology will, there- 
fore, be pleased to see Father Brennan’s 
book in the hands of his students, for every 
error can be made to serve the truth. 

Small as the volume is, it covers the his- 
tory of psychology from its earliest begin- 
nings to our own days. It traces the de- 
velopment of this important branch of hu- 
man knowledge from the unscientific stage 
to the proud position which it has now won 
for itself by painstaking work and the ap- 
plication of rigorous methods of research. 
Whatever one may think of the experimen- 
tal psychologist, his is the road of indefati- 
gable labor and untiring patience. Suchin- 
dustry and devotion toa task cannot go un- 
rewarded. The supercilious notion that the 
tedious toil of the psychological laboratory 
has resulted in practically nothing that is 
worthwhile, is not warranted. We share 
the optimistic view of the author that in 
spite of its present confusion psychology is 
groping towards the light. Psychology is 
said to have lost its soul, but the efforts of 
modern psychologists to effect a satisfac- 
tory integration of human activity may 
compel them to bring back the soul which 
they have so unceremoniously ousted. In 
this we can help by a sympathetic attitude 
and a willingness to understand. Nothing 
contributes more to the acquisition of a re- 
ceptive and critically hospitable mind than 
the study of history. One of the fruits of 
the study of Father Brennan’s ‘‘History of 
Psychology”’ will be to produce such critical 
sympathy, for criticism and sympathy can 
well go together because intellectual sym- 
pathy does not mean to embrace an error 
nor criticism to reject it; the right kind of 
criticism distills the truth from the error 
and uses the truth thus disengaged from 
falsehood not to win an argument but to 
win the opponent. 

Brevity, no doubt, has its disadvantages 
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and may result in obscurity and unfairness; 
still, on the whole, the author’s presenta- 
tion of the various systems is fair and ade- 
quate. The final chapter entitled ‘‘The 
Thomist Takes Stock’’ diagnoses the plight 
of non-Thomistic psychology, and points 
the way out of the blind alley into which it 
has so unfortunately manceuvred itself. 
Things have gone awry not on account of 
any particular approach, nor as a result of 
any experimental technique nor from scien- 
tific ambitions, but because of an un- 
acknowledged philosophical bias. Thus, 
the remedy suggests itself. The book is 
written in a simple, understandable and 
readable language. The author is to be 
congratulated on his scholarly performance. 

CHARLES BRUERL, Pu.D. 


C. S. Lewis as an Apologist—Mr. 
Lewis is not a Catholic. Indeed, I have 
heard recently that he is still at quite a 
remove from Rome. Therefore, you 
rather expect to find doctrinal inade- 
quacy in his work. He has come a long 
way from his erstwhile atheism, but he is 
still only growing up in the Faith. 
Notwithstanding, anyone who has read the 
wise and witty ‘‘Screwtape Letters’’ knows 
that Mr. Lewis’ talent as an apologist and 
expositor of the Christian Faith is to be 
cherished. He is clearly enamored of 
Christianity and has the basic Christian 
viewpoint, though as yet he seems wedded 
to private judgment. But, as we saw in the 
case of Chesterton, private judgment can 
bring a shrewd and sensible man a long way. 
Mr. Lewis shows a remarkably clear grasp 
of such Christian truths as he has thus far 
espoused. In his latest work,' for instance, 
you will find an excellent popular descrip- 
tion of the Trinity. Inadequacy of doc- 
trine, in whatever degree, is dangerous of 
course, and we should therefore place lay 
readers of Mr. Lewis on their guard. We 
should remind them that what he says is 
usually exceedingly well said; that his con- 
tent leaves much to be desired. These 
papers were first delivered over the air, and 
therefore have that staccato brevity which 
characterizes radio discourse. Moreover, 
the practice of being non-controversial over 
the air restricts the Christian protagonist to 
the prima materia of his creed, depriving his 

1 Beyond Personality. By C. S. Lewis 
(Macmillan Co., New York City). 


discourse of dogmatic strength and defini- 
tion. 

We do not go to Mr. Lewis for doctrine; 
but we would be well advised to go to him 
for his brilliant illustrations. He reminds 
me of Newman in this respect. His illustra- 
tions are integral. Idea and illustration are 
happily married, becoming two in one. 
They advance together. Take, asa random 
instance, the illustration here of the child 
wanting his tin soldier to come to life. But 
the soldier is content to be tin, is not inter- 
ested in flesh, and thinks it annihilation to 
have his substance so elevated. ‘He that 
loveth his life shall lose it.”” The soldier 
loves his tin existence, and therefore shall 
probably lose it (in the ash can) before next 
Christmas rolls around. This is not an ex- 
act statement of the change from the 
natural to the supernatural way of life, and 
the author does not intend it as such; but 
surely it would bring home to an audience 
in engaging terms how radical is the’trans- 
formation of character which Christianity 
strives to foster—the “being born again,” 
the ‘‘putting on Christ,” etc. 

In the main, such is the burden of this 
little book. Within the limitations of the 
radio and his own unperfected faith, Mr. 
Lewis seeks to get over to his audience the 
unique supernatural character of the Chris- 
tian religion, and the intense supernatural 
aims of Christian morality. As he puts it, 
Christianity would make of us, not simply 
‘nice’ men, but ‘‘new’’ men. He has a 
brilliant chapter in reply to the question 
why, if Christianity is true, all Christians 
aren’t obviously nicer than all non-Chris- 
tians. He has a good popular explanation 
of the Mystical Body. I repeat, the full 
doctrine of grace, the supernatural life and 
the means of fostering it, is not here. The 
author probably does not have it himself. 
But such truths as he has and elects to ex- 
pound, he manages to make as plain as the 
nose on your face, and not only plain but 
engaging as well. If the crowd is not “‘get- 
ting’ C. S. Lewis, then I’m afraid it is get- 
ting none of us. 

Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 


Recent Spiritual Works.—Father Bis- 
kupek’s ‘‘Priesthood” is a fitting crown to 
his works on the Subdiaconate and the 
Diaconate. The book is a commentary on 
the Rite of Ordination, given in the form 
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of twenty-eight chapters or conferences.! 

The various prayers and ceremonies of 
the Rite of Ordination serve very grace- 
fully as points of departure for some fine 
meditations. Of particular value are the 
practical points made regarding profane 
reading (p. 19), preaching (p. 197), the 
virtues (p. 199), the sanctity of the 
anointed hands (p. 227), and the apprecia- 
tion of the privilege of daily Mass (pp. 350- 
363), the last of which is a commentary on 
the formula ‘‘Ego volo celebrare Missam.”’ 
There is a truly excellent chapter on bless- 
ing (p. 59), which preserves a happy bal- 
ance between the rhapsodies of the poet 
and the practical teachings of the theolo- 
gian. “ The book contains some noteworthy 
passages, like the following which is found 
in the chapter on ‘‘ Ministry Undefiled”’ (p. 
209) : 


“‘However, not everything that looks 
like zeal for souls in such indeed. The 
large number of penitents or communi- 
cants is not certain evidence of holy zeal, 
nor is the number and size of organiza- 
tions, pious associations and confra- 
ternities. All these things may be 
accompanied by the wrong kind of zeal, 
which is not zeal according to God. 

“Active service, apparently zealou$ 
service, may be rendered from motives 
of glory or seifishness. External success 
brings honor, promotion, standing in the 
diocese or community, the applause of 
the people, public praise, and votes of 
thanks. Such things appeal to the 
human heart. Though such vainglorious 
motives may tempt us in our work, they 
should not be allowed to mar the pure 
gift of the ministry.” 


The author is to be commended on his 
frequent use of the inspired words of Sacred 
Scripture. There are some appropriate 
references to Pope Pius XI’s Encyclical on 
the ‘‘Catholic Priesthood”’ (e.g., pp. 17, 19). 
The use of apt quotations from the Saints 
enhances the authority of the author’s text, 
as, for example, St. Teresa of Avila’s words 
on the efficacy of holy water. But this 
reader was disappointed in not finding a 
single reference to that great classic on the 
Priesthood, St. Alphonsus Liguori’s 
“Selva.” And although there are two 


1 Priesthood. By Rev. Aloysius Biskupek, 
S.V.D. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 


citations from St. John Chrysostom, there 
is nothing from his famous treatise on the 
Priesthood. Occasionally the phraseology 
is a bit obscure, necessitating the re-reading 
of a passage. 

This book will form excellent spiritual 
reading for seminarians in the course of the 
ordination year, and for priests at the time 
of their annual retreat. 

“Meditations on Eternity for Religious”’ 
is the title of a little volume written by the 
Venerable Mother Julienne Morell, O.P. 
The author was the gifted Prioress of the 
Monastery of Ste. Praxéde at Avignon 
from 1594 to 1653.2. The meditations are 
arranged as short chapters, with references 
at the end of each for supplementary read- 
ing from Sacred Scripture and from the 
Imitation of Christ. There are frequent 
and excellently chosen quotations from the 
Fathers. The matter is divided into three 
sections, each containing several chapters: 
the first deals with the “Eternity of Love 
and-Its Benefits,” the second treats of the 
“Two Eternities towards Which We 
Advance and the Paths to Eternal Blessed- 
ness,” while the third considers the ‘‘Helps 
Given Us to Reach a Blessed Eternity.”’ 
At the end of the book there are six short 
chapters entitled ‘“‘Preparatory Exercises 
for Religious Profession.’ 

In general, the author merely suggests 
ideas for meditation, and leaves the de- 
velopment largely to the devices of the 
reader. However, the section on the mal- 
ice of sin (pp. 27-31) is particularly well 
developed, as is also the exposition of fra- 
ternal charity (pp. 88-96), and the charac- 
teristics of this charity as described by St. 
Paul in the classic chapter (xiii) from I 
Corinthians. 

Some forcefulness is lost by an occasional 
use of technical language that is likely to be 
unfamiliar to readers who have not studied 
Latin or Scholastic philosophy. For ex- 
ample: ‘St. Augustine makes it [sin] con- 
sist in placing one’s end in mutable goods, 
etc.”” The passage might be more intelli- 
gible from the standpoint of English if it 
read: ‘‘...sin consists in placing one’s 
goal in transitory goods.” 


2 Second edition by Mathieu-Joseph Rous- 
set, O.P., translated from the French by the 
Dominican Nuns of Corpus Christi Monas- 
tery, Menlo Park, Cal. (Frederick Pustet, 
Inc., New York City). 
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The enterprising Father Grigassy has 
produced another work that will do untold 
good for the young people of the Eastern 
Rite—a complete prayerbook entitled 
“My Prayer Book’’—‘*Moj Molitvennik.’’* 

The first part contains a large variety of 
private prayers; the second part presents 
the devotions for Confession and Com- 
munion; the third part is liturgical, and 
has all the main services of the Byzantine 
Rite as practised among the Podcarpathian 
peoples; the fourth part has a collection of 
the Troparia and Kontakia (changeable 
chants of the Liturgy for the main feasts of 
the year). Finally, there are some im- 
portant appendixes: a calendar, a table of 
Easter Sundays, the fast and abstinence 
days, a short glossary, and a guide to the 
pronunciation of the transliterated Slavonic 
text. 

The whole book is in two languages, with 
a page of English facing a page of trans- 
literated Slavonic (the liturgical language). 
There are some fine illustrations in the 
book, especially the drawings of priest and 
server at various parts of the Divine 
Liturgy. But it is really regrettable that, 
except for a very poor representation of the 
Mother of Perpetual Help, there is hardly 
an Oriental eikon pictured in the book, not 
even that of Christ the Teacher. Even the 
fact that many of the pictures are prints of 
Western masterpieces can hardly justify 
such a disregard for Byzantine art and 
culture. 

It would have been more practical if the 
size of the pages had been increased and the 
thickness of the book decreased. The book 
serves a great need, none the less, and will 
be a useful acquisition for Western Catho- 
lics who occasionally attend Eastern serv- 
ices. Would that so complete a manual for 
the English-speaking people of Eastern 
Rite had appeared thirty years ago! 
CLEMENT C. ENGLERT, C.SS.R. 


s 3 By Rev. Julius Grigassy, D.D., Braddock, 
Pa., 1944 (pp. 652). 





The Papias Fragment.—The theologi- 
cal scholarship perhaps most characteris- 
tic of our time consists in the critical 
reéxamination of the earliest literary docu- 
ments of the Church. This study embraces 
a very wide field of investigation, because 
many aspects of the life and belief of the 
early Church as reflected in the writings of 









the Fathers have not received the same in- 
tensive attention that has been accorded to 
their pronouncements on the great central 
dogmas. The importance of these studies 
may be judged by their aim of ascertaining 
the mind of the early Church concerning its 
nature, structure, external expression and 
foundation; in its harmonizing and con- 
trasting contacts with the rich environment 
of contemporary religion, culture and civili- 
zation. Besides their apologetical value, 
these studies clarify many points of Catho- 
lic tradition, and thus afford us a deeper 
appreciation of our Catholic heritage in 
faith and practice. There are, of course, 
difficulties and problems to be solved, some 
of which are largely due to the peculiar style 
of the ancient writers as well as the occa- 
sional and fragmentary character of the 
early Patristic literature. It is one such 
difficulty that Father Kleist, S.J., is tack- 
ling in his essay on the famous Papias Frag- 
ment concerning the origin and nature of 
the Gospel according to St. Mark.! The 
entire fragment appears to consist of infor- 
mation directly received from the cele- 
brated John the Elder—who, no doubt, is 
St. John the Apostle—whom Papias (about 
A.D. 80-150) personally knew and fre- 
quently heard. Father Kleist’s paper is 
occasioned by the critics’ inability to arrive 
at a translation of the fragment that would 
be free from certain apparently incom- 
patible statements. As is so often the case 
in such matters, the trouble lies also here in 
the insufficient understanding of the text, 
even one single word—to be precise, of the 
Greek noun taxis. Taxis in Greek (as ordo, 
its equivalent in Latin) is usually taken to 
mean order of arrangement or sequence, 
chronological, logical or esthetical. But, as 
Father Kleist convincingly shows by quota- 
tions from other ancient writings and more 
recent lexicography, both taxis and ordo 
have also the meaning of completeness. 
When this meaning is kept in mind, all the 
seeming discrepancies in the Papias Frag- 
ment disappear. We see then that, accord- 
ing to St. John the Apostle’s explicit state- 
ment, St. Mark did not write all that Our 
Lord did and said, but concentrated his ef- 
forts on recording most accurately what- 


1 Rereading the Papias Fragment on St. 
Mark. By James A. Kleist, S.J. Reprinted 
from Saint Louis University Studies, Series 
A, Vol. I, No. 1 (March, 1945), pp. 17. 
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ever he had heard from the mouth of St. 
Peter, who, in turn, did not give a complete 
account of Christ’s words and deeds. This 
explanation satisfies the philological re- 
quirements of the text, and admirably fits 
the religious situation of the time at the 
turn of the first Christian century. Here- 
tics, in order to evade the witness of Sacred 
Scripture, rejected whatever was found in 
the other Gospels but was lacking in St. 
Mark’s account. St. John the Apostle 
points out here the complete trustworthi- 
ness of St. Mark’s Gospel and at the same 
time the deliberate incompleteness of his ac- 
count, since Mark wished to write only what 
he had actually heard from the lips of St. 
Peter, at each of whose instructions he may 
not even have been present. 

Tarcisrus A. RATTLER, O.S.A. 


A Religious Retreat.——Books dealing 
with subject-matter for Retreats to 
Religious are legion. There is in such 
volumes generally a disappointing lack 
of originality in arrangement and ex- 
pression. It is true that Religious do 
not take kindly as a rule to the frills and 
flourishes that please the ears and imagina- 
tions of laymen. Most of the good nuns and 
priests who make retreats have passed far 
beyond the honeyinoon stage of the reli- 
gious life, and only the solid and substan- 





1A Retreat for Religious. By Rev. Andrew 
Green, O.S.B. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.) 


tial can satisfy them. Yet, the old and 
basic truths need not always be presented 
according to a standard pattern. 

Father Green’s book! is surely a sturdy 
and authoritative spiritual tract. No one 
could ever go wrong in following it, 
whether by way of composing retreat talks 
or by using it as retreat reading matter. 
But I don’t think it is an inspirational 
treatise. The language of the chapters is 
the consecrated and customary verbiage of 
most spiritual writers for the last two hun- 
dred years. There is a striking lack of illus- 
trations, especially of stories. 

On a retreat we preach eternal truths, but 
that is no reason for presenting them eter- 
nally in the same fashion. /We do not live 
in a vacuum, nor will our retreatments face 
a timeless world after they finish their re- 
treats. They have to live and work in the 
very real world of 1945: Why not, there- 
fore, preach in a language that strikes a re- 
sponsive chord, and about men and prob- 
lems of our time? To preach eternal prin- 
ciples in the patois of familiar vademecums 
is most ineffective. 

On the credit side, it must be truthfully 
said that this work of Father Green’s is 
comprehensive and well-arranged. A re- 
treat-master might well use it to outline his 
sermons. But it seems a pity that the 
author did not go further and embellish it 
somewhat so that it would be an interesting 
spiritual-reading book as well. 

Joun B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 











